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WELCOME TO 

HAMBURGER HEAVEN 20 

Oklahoma is a paradise for lovers of burgers, 
but did a native son really grill up the first one? 
(Or is that just a whopper?) By Michael Wallis 


THE BIG TOMATO KING 30 

Nearly a decade ago, Gordon Graham shattered 
gardening records when he grew a tomato the 
size of his own head. This may be the year the 
tomato king topples. By Maura McDermott 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 34 

Are small towns history? Two towns — Oologah 
in the east and Colony in the west — think not. 
And salvation may lie in their own idiosyncra- 
sies. 


SCIENCE ON THE PRAIRIE 40 

Unraveling the intricate web of life on the 
tallgrass prairie preserve. By Burkhard Bilger 


THE RETURN OF THE 
RAMBLING ROSE 48 

A new generation of gardeners are passionate 
about old roses. By Maura McDermott 
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Luxury Limousine Service. A Charming Cozy Room, 
Romantic Candlelight Dinner, Sumptuous Breakfast, 
The Sights of Ponca City: Marland Mansion, 
Tailgrass Prairie Preserve, Refinery & Museums. 
Priced from $99. 
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Grace of a European Hotel. Spirit of America. 


120 South Third, Ponca City. Oklahoma 74601. 
Call (800) 765-9922 for reservations 



Scentsational 

Discover Oklahoma's world- 
renowned candle factory and 
award-winning small business 
when you visit Keepsake Candles’. 
Our handcrafted P all- wax candles 
are molded From authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented 
with exquisite fragrances. You will 
find these unique candles, plus 
hundreds of other candles and 
decorative accessories From around 
the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store. Then join 
us for a free tour ol our factoiy. 
Tours are given weekdays at 
1 1 :00am < 1 :00pm and 3:00pm or by 
appointment. 

Stop by anti see why we are 
Oklahomas best-smelling 
attraction. 



(918) 336-0351 
M-F 9-5:30 • Sat 1 0-5 * Sun 1-5 
2 Mi. West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 

Keepsake Ca ndles 

Factory &_ Country Store 



INTERNATIONAL 
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Ransom Wilson 
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Solisti New York Orchestra 
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Martin Bookspan, narrator 
Paul Neubauer, viola 
Carter Brey, cello 
Free Flight Jazz Ensemble 
Carmit ZorL violin 
Stephen Taylor, oboe 
Stephen Balderston, cello 
Stephen Prutsman, piano 

For tickets Call 918/336/9800 
Or Write: P.0. Box 2344 
Bartlesville, OK 74005 
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I his adopted daughter, then his 
second wife. E.W. Marland s love 


Lydie*5 Legend 

E.W. Marland’j Tragic Love 





JftarlanJ JHans /on < stale 
C Conference (Center (Intel 

skii m< msii nt Road, Ponca city, OK 74604 


for Lydie was so strong he 
reportedly built his masterpiece 
Italian-Renaissance villa for her in 
the late 1 920s. 

Marland. a multimillionaire 
oilman and founder of Marland Oil 
Company (now Conoco), lived a 
lavish lifestyle with Lydie in the 
mansion, known as “The Palace on 
the Prairie 0 for its luxurious 
Florentine design. But their 
happiness was cut short less than 
two years after they moved into the 
mansion when E.W. lost his fortune 
to the "wolves of Wall Street." 

Lydie never seemed to recover 
from E. W.‘s death in 1941. She 
eventually disappeared from Ponca 
City — when she returned 22 years 
later, she was a destitute and 
lonely woman. 

Visit the Marland Mansion 
in Ponca City to relive their tragic 
story. Browse the magnificent 
55-room mansion and retire to 
quaint quarters in the adjacent 
hotel and conference center. 

Tell us you saw this ad in Oklahoma 
Today when making your 
reservations and receive a 1 0% 
discount (based on space 
availability). 


Tel. (800) 532-7559 / (405) 767-0422. 




JL 

springs 

LAKE TEXOMA 
HOUSEBOAT VACATIONS 

The best way to enjoy a wonderful lake. 

We rent good ski boats, too. 

Willow Springs Resort & Marina 
Rt 1 , Box 279, Mead, OK 73449 
(405) 924-6240 


AM Historic Dining Experience 

THE 

M E E R S 

STORE 

House Specialty 

TEXAS LONGHORN LEAN BEEP 

MEERSBURGEFL STEAKS, BAR-0-QUE, 
PASTRIES, SALAD 8 AR f 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM. BREAKFAST, 

LOCATED ON HIGHWAY I 1 5. 1 MILE NORTH 
OF THE WICHITA MOUNTAINS 
WILDLIFE REFUGE, IN ME ER 5 h OKLAHOMA, 

MONDAY-FHfDAY 0 :QO A.M.-S:DO F.M, 
SATURDAY, SUNDAY 7 ’OQ A M,' 9 ;DO F.M 
405 - 429-805 1 



HONEY HILL 



FARM 

Quality Oklahoma 
Farmed Venison 

Call for free brochure and prices. 
Jerry and JuAnn Logan 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

405 - 341-5499 



OKLAHOMA 

TOEW 

OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSlfHEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 

Phone in or fax us your classified: 
Phone: (405) 521-24% / (800) 777-1793 
Fax: (405) 521-3992 



Blooming Oklahoma 

I t has been some time since we had the luxury of a real spring issue of Oklahoma To- 
day , Though I cannot conceive of a year without our special Travel and Native Ameri- 
can issues, I have always regretted that they squeezed out what has always been one 
of my favorite times of year in Oklahoma — and the stories that went with it. Our staff 
insisted there had to be a way we could manage to do all three. It just took us three years 
to figure out how. For those of you who have borne with us during our recent cover 
date change, this is your reward — an issue that otherwise wouldn’t be possible, one that 
celebrates Oklahoma in full spring bloom. 

h is fitting, however, that this issue does not take lor granted spring as we now know 
it in Oklahoma. Instead, it contrasts it against the spring of 1935, In Robert Mercer’s 
exacting look back on the fiftieth anniversary of Black Sunday, he makes it dear that the 
media - — and ultimately, history— have done Oklahoma a great disservice- Yes, there 
was a Dust Bowl but, as we have reported here before, it affected mostly the western half 
of Oklahoma {as well as seven other states), and those folks moved East to recover- — 
sometimes only as far as Tulsa, sometimes all the way to the Eastern seaboard — but rarely 
west to California, 

The Oklahomans who moved to the land of milk and honey came from eastern Okla- 
homa: They were mostly displaced tenant cotton farmers uprooted because of chang- 
ing federal agriculture policy and a crop that simply demanded more rain than eastern 
Oklahoma had to give in those years (though it had rain aplenty for wheat). These Okla- 
homans constituted a mere 20 percent of the people who flooded California migrant 
camps in the 1930s — despite the impression left by history books. And, until a New York 
Times article profiled one "authentic Okie” as having a hillbilly accent, our forefathers 
appeared in newspaper interviews as well-spoken as anyone else. 

But then the world has rarely known better than to believe all it reads. 

Such discrepancies aside, one can't help but be moved — even frightened — by the con- 
ditions western Oklahomans of that day can still describe in vivid detail. Walls of dust. 
The relentless wind, A place where nothing seemingly would grow, and where wheat 
shovels (not brooms) were required to dean the house. "We were more pioneers than 
the pioneers were,” observed one survivor. 

That that place and time stands in startling contrast to the Oklahoma of today is a given. 
Eastern Oklahoma may never have been anything but green, but it took water projects, 
tree plantings, erosion control, crop rotation, irrigation, and our sheer cussedness (not 
to mention our green thumbs) to transform the rest of Oklahoma into a virtual gardener's 

paradise, where native plants now flourish alongside 
world-class tomatoes and watermelons, the size of 
small children. 

Five decades have passed since Black Sunday, 
but the lessons it taught us remain. We are 
nothing if not a state of land stewards now, a 
people who will never take for granted the 
shade of a big elm or the beauty of an old- 
fashioned rose, if we agree on nothing else 
it is probably the importance of safeguard- 
ing the native beauty of our fair state — and 
adding to it where we can. In other words, 
dear readers, it is officially spring — find that 
trusty trowel and plant a tree or a rosebush. 
Your children, and theirs, will thank you. 

A rose by any other na m e. . . — J eanne M. Devil n 
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verything you desire at one location. 



Over 130 stores including Dillard's, Foley's 
Montgomery Ward and Picnic Square. 


Penn Square Mall 

Northwest Expressway at Penn S42-4424 



TO RUSSIA, WITH LOVE 

We left Oklahoma September 1 to spend 
a year in Tulsa’s sister city of Zelenograd, 
right outside Moscow. Thursday visitors 
arrived here, and our daughter had sent our 
mail, which included the September-Octo- 
ber 1 994 Oklahoma Today. 

We were so happy to see an old friend, to 
look at the glorious photography of fall ( my 
favorite season), and to read all the articles. 
Thank you for a wonderful magazine that 
helps us boast about our state. 

We brought all our previous issues with 
us and will use them in our English classes. 

Please send us your 1995 calendar of 
Oklahoma scenes. It will remind us of the 
beauty to which we will return in one year — 
and we will see if the Indian blanket flowers 
will grow here in Russia. 

Rosie and Charlie Brown 
Zelenograd, Russia 


SOONER BORN & BRED 

You make us all so proud to be Oklaho- 
mans — “Sooner born, Sooner bred, and 
when I die I’ll be a Sooner dead/’ 

Mary Veasey Leech, “The Story Lady” in 
Tulsa, gave me my subscription, and I was 
delighted with the beauty of my home state. 
I was born in Porter near Muskogee and 
married in the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church Rose Chapel. We were sent to 
Mexico City by Young & Rubicam, retired 
and returned to the States in 1976, and 
settled in Los Angeles. Our son Scott, a cin- 
ematographer, was born in Tulsa, and our 
daughter Barbara, in Chicago, but I still 
consider Tulsa my home town — the pret- 
tiest one in the USA. (Ah yes, we are life- 
time members of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, too.) 

Great magazine! 

Joan Harman 
Oceanside, California 

RIGHTING THE RECORD 

I am a long-time reader of Oklahoma To- 


day , and as an Oklahoman I am very proud 
of the publication. As an Oklahoma Indian, 
1 am always particularly interested in articles 
concerning American Indians in the state. 

As an Osage, I was very pleased with the 
article on the Osage Reservation in “Clas- 
sic Destinations” in the February-March 
1 995 issue. I sit on the Osage T ribal Coun- 
cil and spend many hours dealing with the 
1 .5 million-acre Osage mineral estate. Be- 
ing surrounded by the mural of the Osage 
creation helps us remain rooted in our past 
in order to better deal with the present 
while preparing for the future. 

The mural was researched, created, and 
painted by my cousin Robin Polhamus, not 
Paul Hamus as the article states. Robin is 
Osage, the great-great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of Pretty Hair and herself the grand- 
mother of three. 

Rosemary Wood 
Pawhuska 

Thank you for taking the time to write; 
our information came from the Osage tribal 
museum — we regret that it was incorrect. 



SEED PACKETS 

$1. PLANTING 
INSTRUCTIONS 
INCLUDED 6 FOR 
$5; 12 FOR $10 


TOTE BAG 

$13.50. 18" X 14* 

NATURAL 

CANVAS 


OKI. AMI 


SWEATSHIRT 

90 10 -$27.50 


OMAKOAU 


T-SHIRT 

100% COTTON $16.50 


NOW HERE'S A 




BLANKET THAT'S 


SURE TO WARM 
YOUR COOL NIGHTS 


PONCA CITY ARTIST 
LARRY STEPHENSON 
CREATED THIS 
BRILLIANT INDIAN 
BLANKET DESIGN 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 
READERS. 
QUANTITIES ARE 
LIMITED, 


SO ORDER NOW 


OKLAHOMA 


ORDER: PLEASE USE 
THE ENCLOSED 
ORDER FORM OR 


CALL US WITH 


CREDIT CARD 


ORDERS AT 
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SEEKING AUNT BILL.. 

Recently a copy of the September- Octo- 
ber 1994 issue of Oklahoma Today reached 
here; 1 enjoyed it very much. Until last June 
when we were in Oklahoma for a short 
while* I had never seen the magazine — al- 
though 1 grew up in Oklahoma* and my 
mother and two daughters live there. 

What caught my eye in the latest one is 
in the advertising section* about Aunt 
hill's Brown Candy. Back in 1966 while 
living in Alaska, 1 was given a recipe lor 
this candy; nothing was mentioned 
about it having come from Oklahoma. 
But through the years as 1 have made it, I 
have wondered where the name came 
from. So I was quite interested to read that 
it is an Oklahoma tradition and wondered 
if there would be some way I could read the 
story about it. 

There — that is my reason for writing! 
How can I get the story of Aunt Bill's 
Brown Candy? Can you help? 

Ruth Ann Smith 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 


We sure can . We ran a story on Aunt 
Bill's in our November- December 1992 
issue — we’ll copy and send it to you ♦ 

...AND INDIAN FOLK TALE5 

1 do enjoy Oklahoma Today , As a pro- 
fessional photographer for forty-eight 
years, 1 also appreciate the magazine's 
fine photography and your reproduction 
of the same. As an Okie born in the red 
hills of Harper County, I enjoy reading 
the various stories — especially the Indian 
stories and legends. 

A number of years ago I was at the Na- 
vajo Indian rodeo at Bluff, Utah. One of 
the stories presented there was “Why 
Dogs CanT Talk.” 1 wish I had recorded 
it or at least written it down. I am hop- 
ing someone might know this story or 
might have a book on these legends and 
stories. 

Thank you. 

Homer Curtis Crouch 
P.O. Box 4938 
Grand function, CO 81502 


A CONVERT 

At first I deplored the use of ads in Okla- 
homa Today, but if they have been a help in 
the constant improvement of the maga- 
zine — bravo. 

The high quality of the advertising is ef- 
fective. It takes artistry to avoid over-done 
effects, too much hype, lack of integrity. 

In the February -March 1995 issue, 
Muskogee azaleas, T ravel Oklahoma Turn- 
pikes, America in 1 ts Native State, and many 
smaller ads are tastefully written, photo- 
graphed, and composed. 

For photography, please give David 
Fitzgerald an “A+.” Pages thirty-six and 
thirty-seven (“The Hunt for El Lagarto”) 
are sheer magic. 

Doris N. Taylor 
Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Today welcomes views of 
readers , and we publish as many letters as 
spa cc allows. L etters a re subject to edi ting and 
must be signed , Address them: Attn: Editor- 
In-Chief Oklahoma Today, P.O . Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City OK 73152. 


VISIT 

Indian City, U.S A 

Take a Step Back in History- 

Guided tours of seven villages: 

Wichita, Caddo, Apache, Kiowa, Pawnee, Navajo and Puebio 
Indian City Dancers • Museum and gift lodge 

Buffalo Gap Exotic 


Animal Drive Through 

Pastures of deer, llama and 

hi iffaln horric 



pen Daily Year Around 


9 am - 6 pm Summer • 9 am - 5pm Winter 

2 1/2 miles south on State Highway 8, Anadarko, Ok. 

1-800-433-5661 or 405-247-5661 



NEW RELEASE 

1 - 800 - 248-524 1 


“Cherokee Gould Carrier 
m Honey Creek" 22' x 16 '// 

Limited Edition 
S/n- 500- 555 
AP *50-595 


CHEROKEE ARTIST 



Published from an original waterier acrylic painting 


Running Wsler Publisher 

32700 S 660 Rd. Grove. OK 74m 
1-8QQ-34B-5241 of 1-918-7&5-&343 


VISA-MASTERCARD * HUAIl & DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 


April * May t 9 9 5 
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BOVINE- 
INSPIRED 
CREATIONS THAT 
YOU WON'T FIND 
IN ANY 
BARNYARD. 


BOSSY DUDS 

What does a recent cover for 
Mad Magazine, 45 illustrations 
for Pepsi, and a new t-shirt line 
for Oklahoma's Canyon River 
all have in common? The 
madcap illustrations of 36- 
year-old Cameron Eagle of 
Oklahoma City, $16-$ 18. (800) 
375^7625. 



A CHEESY HERD 

The Wa tonga Cheese Factory can churn out 
8,000 pounds of cheese a day in shapes 
ranging from bricks and buffalos to cowboy 
boots. Given that cheese is, well, cow- 
driven, the Watonga factory now sells a 
(literal) herd of cheddar, $2*39-$ 10.95, 
(405) 623-5915, 




NO, SADDLE BAG 

Jim and Sherry Campbell of 
Oklahoma City pair cowhide 
with a 50 -year- old buffalo 
n i c kel (they 3 re gat h cred t" ro m 
local coin shops) for their 
wallets for The Cowboy 
Palace. $125* (405) 848-9765, 





PILLOWS FOR A 
COWBOY 

These cowhide pillows 
come with removable 
down fillers and, oh 
yes, a matching couch. 
It took seven full 
cowhides to stitch the 
latter, which could 
explain its $10,000 
p r i cc tag* ( Th e pillows 
can be had for $145 
each.) The Cow 
Palace* 8320 N. 
Western, OKC, OK 
73114, (405 ) 848-9765. 



Photography by Fitzgerald Associates 
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M M orn of contrasts and nurtured in cooperation, 

>- ^ the live Fy spirit of Lawton is hard to resist. 

It’s the spirit of the American West. , where 
cavalrymen faced Geronimo and his warriors; where 
pioneers settled and coaxed a livelihood from the virgin earth. 

it's the spirit of nature... where the prehistoric Wichita Mountains lift 
their heads into a wide, blue sky to surveil the Great Plains below; 

where sparkling lakes dot the rocky landscape. 

The Lawton spirit is real. It can be sensed in visits to historic structures and 
museums. It can be felt in walks through the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 

where remnants of the great buffalo herds have 
been brought back from the brink of extinction, 
When the travel spirit 


moves you, fet it move you 
to Lawton, Oklahoma, 
where diverse elements 
blend into a unique 
vacation experience. 


OKLAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 





BLACK SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 1935 

THE DAY THE DUST BOWL WAS BORN. 


Y T has been sixty years since Margie Millikan Williams saw the 
X storm. Though now eighty-eight years old her memory of it re- 
in a I ns as \ivi ci as if ii h ad ha p pe n ed yesterday: Th e b i g cloud moved 
with a deadly thoroughness, seeming to swallow up all that stood 
in its path. There was no wind, yet the cloud moved swiftly with 
columns of multicolored dust whirling far up into the sky* The fear 
it generated was tangible — even the birds in the sky appeared to be 
living lor their very lives. 

Down in Perryton, Texas, Mrs. Williams’s husband-to-be was 
stuck in the same storm. In an interview tape-recorded prior to his 
death in August of 1994, A.C, Williams said he knew almost im- 
mediately that he could not outrun the storm. Instead, he drove 
his car up alongside a barbed wire fence so lie would at least have a 
point of reference. I n early afternoon, the cloud of dust engulfed 
his car. Its four inhabitants sat in darkness so intense that two people 
sitting in the back seat were unable to see the map light on the dash. 
“Breathing was the only immediate danger, M Williams recalls think- 
ing. They covered their noses and mouths with handkerchiefs and 
waited. It was ten o'clock before the car lights could pierce the dark- 
ness enough for them to drive home. 


North in Oklahoma near Logan, Mrs. Williams and her family 
were visiting friends for Sunday dinner when the storm hit. Within 
minutes, all had lied to the cellar, Lawrence M ercer, now seventy- 
nine years old, remembers Mrs, Williams becoming hysterical and 
his father assuring her, over and over, that no, this was not the end 
of the world. 

B LACK Sunday, April 14, 1935, was not the end of the world. 

Nor was it the biggest dust storm recorded in the Dirty Thir- 
ties. The storm that earned that distinction roared oft the Cana- 
dian High Plains May 1 1, 1933, reaching both Texas and the East 
Coast, where navigation warnings were issued offshore in the North 
Atlantic. But like the day that the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
or that President Kennedy was assassinated, it is the rare Oklaho- 
man of that generation who doesn't remember where he or she 
was on the afternoon of April 14, 1935. 

And that is fitting. When Washington Even ing Star reporter Rob- 
ert Geiger turned his report of the storm in on Monday, April 15, 
he did more than file a good story. He gave this moment and place 
in American history a name: The Dust Bowl. It would be almost 
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another year before the Durant Daily Democrat would use the g 
words again in print. Four years later* John Steinbeck's The Grapes I 
of Wrt i ( h wa s pub! i sh ed , a n d B 1 ac k Su n d ay a n d O k i es bee ame g 
household words, though neither had much to do with the | 
other. 


M RS. Williams and her first husband* John Millikan, were 
married about three years before Black Sunday on New 
Year's Day. From their guests they received; a heifer calf, tur- 
key eggs, leghorn chicks, and a police dog. “Those were the pre- 


,4 World Neighbors women's group in Nepal 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
REPORTED THAT LAND VALUES 
PLUMMETED TO ALMOST ONE- 
TENTH OF THEIR PURCHASE 
PRICE, THE GOOD NEWS WAS, 
THE BANKS DIDN'T 
THINK THE LAND WAS 
WORTH REPOSSESSING. 


sents that were appreciated in those days,” Mrs. Williams recalls. 
Soon, however, a relentless dry spell brought the return of the 
huge Russian thistles* or tumbleweeds, that had always filled Mrs. 
Williams with fear as a child as they bounded across the prairie, “like 
bears” before the wind. 

For Mrs. Williams, the Dust Bowl began in May of 1931 — almost 
four years before Geiger coined the term and two months after Okla- 
homa officials offi dally declared the state's drought over following 
a March snowstorm. “Our wheat dried out,” recalls Mrs. Williams. 
“The next year was just as bad. We didn't get our seed back. People 
began to complain about the (school) tax.” 

The dust storms became serious, “black blizzards,” as her late hus- 
band called them. It wasn't that the wind blew dust all the time, he 
said once, “If you got a rain, you had mud all over.” 

The New York Times reported that land values plummeted to al- 
most one-tenth of their purchase price. The good news was, the 
banks didn't think the land was worth repossessing. The wind cut 
five- loot-deep craters into the fields, Dust Pneumonia settled into 
people's lungs, and people took to wearing tin can masks filled with 
wet Brillo pads and held by strips of rubber inner tubes. 

1 n 1 933, the Times reported the prevalence of “yellowish dust 
which escapes even wet towels barricading cracks in tightly closed 
windows or which falls in cakes of dotted mud from the nostrils of 
barnyard animals.” Women in Mrs. Williams's generation tore old 
sheets into rags and used flour paste to seal the cracks around win- 
dows; they also learned to keep the dinner plates turned upside down 
until their families began eating and the meaning of patience: it 
could take the mail three weeks to get through the dust storms. 
T h e re we re practical consi d era ti o ns , too : c hassises of the fam- 
ily vehicles had to be outfitted with chains on their undersides to 
dissipate static electricity — and prevent the ignitions from stall- 
ing. The greatest challenge for parents? Hiding their own fear. 
“Those little dust storms used to scare me,” con fided Mrs. Williams. 


Helping People Help Themselves 

WORLD NEIGHBORS SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


F ilm producer Jack Robertson and his staff researched a thousand 
of the world's approximately one million development programs 
aimed at reducing hunger and poverty, looking for those that illus- 
t ra t e w h a t R o be r tson ca l I ed “the q u iet re vo I u t i o n ”“t he Iren d a way 
from foreign aid doled out by government bureaucracies and towards 
I oca 1 1 y based , se I f- h el p p rog ra m s. 

When the film maker finally narrowed the field down to six success 
stories, two were about projects initiated by Oklahoma City-based World 
Neighbors, a forty- five-year- old development organization that has 
worked quietly around the globe since 1951. 

The Oklahoma organization was the inspiration of the late Dr. John 
Peters, minister at St. Luke's Methodist Church in Oklahoma City, and 
based on the precept that the way to help those in need in the world is 
“not to do things to them or for them, but to do things with them,” says 
Greg Biggs of World Neighbors. Robertson s vision as a film maker was 
to show that people who were written off as hopeless had the power to 
transform their own lives, be says. The documentary uses subtitles and 
voice-overs so that the film shows people telling their own stories. 

The World Neighbors projects that will appear in “The Quiet Revolu- 
tion” (set to air April 1 0 on OETA) arc based in villages in Honduras and 
N ep a I . I n H ond u ra s , t ra i n e rs wo r k alon gs i d e k yea l ca r i ipesinos to replace 
slash- and- burn farming traditions with such technique as contour farm- 
i ng. I n N epa I, where wa ter is scarce a nd vi tl age worn en so m et i m es spe n d 
nearly all of their waking hours simply providing food and water for their 
families, a World Neighbors worker helped local women form a farm 
cooperative to raise pigs. The pig project wasn't wildly successful, says Deb 
Johnson, World Neighbors's head of development communications, but 
the process of researching the project and applying for loans gave the 
women tools tor solving problems. “We do a lot of listening,” Johnson 
says. 

The same methods that World Neighbors has always used- — involving 
local people in identifying problems and coming up with sustainable 
solutions — are now the cutting edge among the most prestigious devel- 
opment agencies. Some, like the Peace Corps and C.A.R.E., use World 
Neighbors' training materials in planning their own work. 

It is a timely film, says Biggs, since policy makers are now debating the 
whole structure of the foreign aid agency, US AID, and the welfare sys- 
tem. “Top-down bureaucracies have failed.” 

World Neighbors accepts no government funding here or abroad* and 
its three million dollar annual budget funds eighty- nine programs in 
twenty-one countries. The Oklahoma City headquarters has a paid staff 
of twenty- five* and of its five hundred field workers, few arc American. 
“We believe the best people to solve the problems of Bangladesh, Nepal, 
and Honduras are the people themselves, 1 ' says Biggs. 

Tours of the World Neighbors Oklahoma City headquarters (which 
won an award from the American Institute of Architects in 1993) include 
an introduction to the organization's methods. To arrange a tour, call 
Franci Hart at (405) 752-9700 or write World Neighbors* 4127 NW 1 22 
Street, Oklahoma City* OK, 73120-8869. —BP 
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The two-day April 1935 storm that gave the Dust Bowl its name hits Knowles in Beaver County * 


Yet her fear had to take a back seat to her children’s and their continual question, “Mama, 
are you scared?” 

M rs, Willia m s h ad a few rel a t i ves who le ft t he D u st Bowl for California. " T1 vey th o ugh t 
they were in paradise,” she recalls. Unlike Steinbeck’s load family, they found jobs and 
bought houses. Why didn’t other Oklahoma relatives follow? “They were afraid to turn 
loose of what little they had,” she says simply. H istory tends to forget it wasn’t the dust, 
but the Depression that got most people. And that there wasn’t one migration from 
Oklahoma, but two during the Great Depression* “The image (of the Okie and the Dust 
Bowl ) was the image of the loads piling their stuff on a jalopy,” says Joe Howell, an eighty- 
six-year-old former Tulsa Tribune reporter. “The only thing is the loads were from east - 
ern Oklahoma... People in eastern Oklahoma went to California. The Dust Bowl people 
(in the western part of the state) moved East” 

Both groups had one thing in common: “Their situation was intolerable,” 

S WEEPING generalities have given the world a distorted view of this period in 
Oklahoma’s history* Both the Dust Bowl and the Depression were selective. For 
the wheat farmer relocated from the western part of the state, eastern Oklahoma in the 
early Thirties had an abundance of rain; it seemed dry only to the farmers of thirsty col - 
ton plants who had always lived there. “It boils down to what people were accustomed 
to,” says Howell. 

I n so u th easlen i Okla ho m a i n 1 93 4 > ra i n fa U ac tually inc teased , wh ile fi ftee n d u st s to rms 
crossed the Panhandle in a six-month period* Even as cattle were shot for a lack of water 
and the price of wheat declined, Howell observes, some folks made money during the 
Depression — even Dust Bowl farmers. A New York Times story featured an Enid firmer 
who harvested 2,250 bushels of wheat from a hundred acres in 1934 — the driest year on 
record; in El Reno a man farming 2,500 acres of wheat put 100,000 bushels of grain in 
the elevator in 1937. Such stories speak to the adaptability of farmers, many of whom 
came to realize that fields retain moisture from year to year — even in a drought. When 
a field accumulated enough moisture, perhaps after three years, one planted and har- 
vested* Says Howell, Oklahoma farmers didn’t complain; if asked, they just explained, 
“This is how we do it.” 

By April of 1 935, however, the storms in the northwestern part of the state were wors- 
ening* Four days before Black Sunday, the Tulsa World reported, "Worst Dirt Blizzard 
Strikes State Panhandle; Boise City Forced to Close Its Schools.” A follow-up story in 
tiie April 1 1 New York Times read: “Wagons and motor cars carried scores of families 
out of northwestern Oklahoma tonight in full flight from an eight-state dust storm — 
among the most severe of a devastating series.” The story quoted a Colorado -bound man 
as saying, “1 am trying to gel someplace where my children can at least live*” Two hun- 
dred-plus Panhandle families deserted Cimarron and Texas counties in the thirty days 


Oklahoma 
Polish festival 



Harrah. Oklahoma 
Saturday, May 13, 1995 

9:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m* 

(405) 454-2476 

Polish Foods ■ Continuous 
Entertainment * Live Music 
Dancers in Costume ■ Arts & Crafts 
Talent Contest 

LOCATED ON WHITES MEADOW DRIVE ]UST 
OFF N.E. 2 3RD ST IN HARRAH 



Lavish in the casual elegance 

OF A QUIET HILLTOP RETREAT* 

5 LUXimiOUS JUTES 
SWIMMING POOl, & SPA 
ALSO DINNER —ONLY RESERVATIONS 
tO MILES NORTH Of TULSA 
ON I IIGHWAY 73 

— YOUt HOSTS — ' 

JERRY AND SI IAUNA AGNEV 

“THE INN PLACE TO BE*” 


30th Annual 

RATTLESNAKE 
DERBY & 500 DEALER 
FLEA MARKET 

APRIL 28, 29 & 30, 1995 


(Last Weekend In April Each Year) 

Food * Fun ■ Bargains * Carnival 
5 km Run * Arts & Crafts Show 


Mangum Chamber of Commerce 

Mangum, Ok (405) 782-2444 


April ■ May 1995 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 






fol low i n g the s to r m . Some 5 a id th ev were 
headed for Utah, some for eastern Kan- 
sas, but the majority were heading East. 

As dust storms broke windows in Buf- 
falo, Oklahoma, and closed schools in 
Lamar, Colorado, four thousand of the 
five thousand families in Oklahoma's six 
northwestern counties were on relief. 
The next Sunday, Black Sunday, the New 
York Times reprinted a Daily Oklahoman 
editorial decrying the fact that federal 
and state governments both had relief 
programs “in order to relieve the same 
needy,” The Oklahoman asked, “Who 
will relieve the needy when all who have 
survived the Depression have been im- 
poverished by ruinous taxation?” 

By August of 1936, the New York Times 
figured 25,000 families — some 100,000 
people — had been displaced from the 
drought -ravaged Great Plains. Of that 
total, the Resettlement Administration 
said, “9,200 families migrated to Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon, while another 

15.000 ended up in California,” Some 

75.000 people, however, went East. Of 
those heading west, of which only 20 per- 
cent were from Oklahoma, some sal- 
vaged enough to buy farms. 

For Oklahomans, Black Sunday, the 
Depression, and the Dust Bowl years 
might have faded into our collective past, 
as they have for Texans and Kansans, had 
not a nationally distributed story ap- 
peared in the July 16, 1937, edition of the 
New York Times . The story introduced 
readers to an “Okie.” Billed as an inter- 
view with “a typical member of the wan- 
dering thousands,” the story featured a 
man with an accent not heard in previ- 
ous interviews about the Dust Bowl or 
migrant labor. Said he: “Am I agoin" 
back to Oklahomy? I should say not, 
Mistuh. Why, this ye re country is the 
promised land. Me and my whole kin 
moved out here a year ago, and we've 
made more money in the spud season 
than we made in three years back home!” 

Two years later and four years to the 
day after Black Sunday, “That Book” as 
Mrs. Williams still calls Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath, was published. It be- 
came an American classic. The Okie and 
the Dust Bowl were united— if incor- 
rectly — forever in the American mind. 

- — Robert R, Mercer 
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Oklahoma Today's 

1994 Collector's Issue 
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msorn PORTLAND 
OKLA OTY, OKLAHOMA 
405W793S * 800.9437935 


Collect Oklahoma 
Today's 1994 Year-in- 
Fteview issue while 
supplies last. 

Chronicling in vivid 
photography and 
prose the defining 
moments, people, and 
issues of 1994, this 
special collector's 
edition of Oklahoma 
Today can be yours if 
you call (800) 777-1793, 
or order directly 
using the enclosed 
order form. $5. 
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The world's largest 
Native American celebration 
of its kind. 


Jmcf-jj. m 

Downtown 
Oklahoma City, OK 
Myriad Convention 
Center & Plaza 
For ticket information 
call (405) 427-5228 

View outstanding historical collections 
and significant works by nationally 
recognized Indian artists daily at the 
Red Earth Indian Center. 

Red Earth Inc. • Kirkpatrick Center 
Museum Complex • 2100 N.E. 52nd 
• OKC, OK 73111 
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finally made the 
decision to have 
Dr* Baker do some 
resurfacing on my 
face. I was quite 
comfortable with the 
way I looked but 
Dr. Baker thought 
he could make me 
look better, if I was 
willing. 1 knew 1 wouldn’t 
look younger, blit the procedure 
does soften age lines and smooth 
the skin/’ 

'"Two weeks later rny girlfriend 
and I went to a dance cluln We had 
been there about .'Id minutes when 
the ‘rose lady’ came over a ini 
handed me a rose. When I asked 
her who sent it she pointed to a man 
across the room, lie told her hr 
thought 1 was so pretty sitting there 
he fell I needed a rose. 



I was shocked 
because this was 
the first time that 
had ever happened! 

This incident 
wouldn’t he a great 
happening in most 
people’s lives hut 
it was in mine. 1 
instantly fell belter 
about how other people see me. 
It also confirmed what I thought 1 
saw in the mirror that day. 
I did look better. 

For more information on this 
procedure, call The Cimarron Eye 
Center, 1-800-522-8228. 


CIMARRON 

EYE CENTER 


Strrlin^ S. Baker, M.lh. rptlificil by 
I hr American thnml of Ophthalmology, 
pioneered CO* laser hlrplmruplasp in 
1980. lie |iubli^lird the firm *cienlifu: 
paper on laser eyelid surgery and 
participates and lectures in numerous 
scut i n a rs+ wo r Id w i i !e , 





FAST FOOD 

Proof that people 

WILL DO ANYTHING? 

A T the Oklahoma Championship 
Chuckwagon Races* nearly a hun- 
dred drivers and chuckwagons (each out- 
fitted with a skillet* lantern, bedroll, and 
the equivalent of a stove) careen around 
a track in a Clark Ranch pasture. Turn- 
overs and wrecks of wagons are virtually 
guaranteed — so not one but two ambu- 
lances are on standby. 

Riders also climb on their horses to 
compete in the Rough Rider Race (also 
known as the Suicide Race), which follows 
an obstacle course that includes scaling 
cliffs and swimming a farm pond. 

And then there's the wild cow milking.** 
Loretha Clark, owner of the 1 ,200-acre 
ranch on the Red River with her husband 
Rowland, can't say exactly how this fine 
madness began, except that a decade or so 
ago, her husband went to a chuckwagon 
race and “really got carried away.” (Last 
year, he traveled to Canada to purchase a 
team of horses for his wagon.) Since there 
are no other chuckwagon races in Okla- 
homa, Clark decided to build his own 
track and stage his own. 

Very few visitors come just once, says 
Mrs. Clark. Most get hooked— some 
showing up a week prior to the races to 
camp on the ranch, cooking nightly on 
their chuckwagons. There's also tamer 
fare: pony races for children, a Saturday 
night dance, and an auction of horse- 
drawn vehicles, horses, and dogs* The 
Clarks charge no camping or entry fee to 
racers; spectators pay $5 per race, and ev- 
eryone pays $5 admission to the dance. 

Races and the wild cow milking begin 
at 1 p.m. on May 27 and 2B at the Clark 
Ranch, seven and a half miles west of 
Idabel on U*S. 70* (405) 286-7076. 

—BP 
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e New Hanah’s 
reve Star Casino- 




Bigger. 100% Better. 
Lots More Fun. 
More Excitement Than 
Ever Before. 


Exit 19A to 1-20 located 
on the Shreveport Riverfront. 
For guest information call 

1-800-HARRAHS. 



A GREAT TIME. EVERY TIME." 






Know when lo slop t)cforc vou starts ('.ambling problem? Call 1800-G AMBLER 


OI99S, Hainih't Caviivw 
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H igh noon in the heart of the 
Osage. Just outside Teresa's, a 
popular cafe in the town of Wynona, 
a half-dozen cowboys are hankering 
for a showdown. Clad in spurred 
boots, jeans, and chaps coated with 
dust, they hitch their cow ponies to a 
catalpa tree out back and tramp 
through the front door, touching the 
brims of their sweat-stained hats in a 
salute of respect to a lady with a 
fancy hairdo at the cash register. A 
stainless steel salad bar doesn't even 
rate a passing glance. 




These cowboys, like a pack of prairie 
wolves on the hunt, head straight for the 
back room, where a droning television is 
overpowered by juke box serenades. The 
cowpokes break into approving grins when 
a waitress bearing mugs of hot coffee and 
clean ashtrays makes an appearance at their 
table. No need to pass out menus or hear 
about the special of the day. These men 
know what they want: hamburgers all 
around, and keep the coffee coming. None 
too soon, the orders arrive. Cigarettes are 
ground out; styrofoam cups used as min- 
iature spittoons set aside. In unison the 
cowboys gently unwrap their burgers and 
peek beneath the soft buns at the slabs of 
hot meat. The aroma of sizzling ground 
beef and fried onions is too much to bear. 
Moving faster than small-town gossip, ev- 
er)' man seizes a burger and chomps down. 

Soon paper napkins for sopping burger 
juice from chins are piled high enough to 
shade a Hereford. Nobody has room left 
for ice cream or a dish of banana pudding. 
One cowboy, a look of pure contentment 
on his weathered face, comes up for air. He 
shoves his chair away from the table, wipes 
yet another napkin across his mouth, and 
pushes back his hat. “We’ve been chasin’ 
cattle since sunup, and sometimes those 
critters make me as weary as a tomcat 
walkin’ in mud,” he drawls for all to hear 
while he works a toothpick between his 
molars. “But you know there still ain’t 
nothin’ better on God’s green earth than a 
chopped cow sandwich.” 

Other states may gloat about their burger 
joints, but Oklahoma is a mecca for those 
who love the almighty hamburger. From 
the tiny town of Meers, home of the legend- 
ary Meersburger, to sprawling Oklahoma 
City and beyond, the state claims scores of 


hamburger palaces — some of them world- 
class, a few heaven sent. 

A traveler can start his pilgrimage most 
anywhere in the Sooner State: Johnnie’s 
Grill in El Reno, Dan’s OF Time Diner in 
Oklahoma City, the Flamingo Lounge in 
Enid, Ron’s in Tulsa, Coleman’s in 
Okmulgee. No matter where the quest be- 
gins, at some point one must head for the 
Osage Hills and seek out Teresa’s. 

The culinary domain of Teresa Denney 
sits at the southern edge of Wynona (pop. 
53 1 ) on S.H. 99. A Nebraska native, Teresa 
and her family followed oil to Oklahoma 
in 1 955. Two decades later, she opened the 
doors to her cafe after her husband was in- 
jured while on a pipeline job. At the time, 
the native stone building that seated fifty 
was called “Stella’s,” but Teresa quickly put 
her own name on the place. “We went 
straight to work cooking and have never 
slowed down. During busy times it takes 
four or five of us to keep the place running, 
and when there’s a rodeo and it really gets 
hectic, I can always turn to my friends for 
their help. Fortunately, I started in restau- 
rants when I was a thirteen -year- old girl, so 
I’m well accustomed to hard work and 
turning out good food.” 

The training of a lifetime shows. “We 
use only fresh ground beef, and every bit 
of it is from the Osage,” explains Teresa. “I 
cook each and every hamburger to order — 
just the way folks want them. If they ask 
for onions cooked in or if they like their 
burger rare, then that’s exactly what they 
get.” Her establishment is known for two 
burgers in particular: a Jalapeno Burger 
and a one- pound cheeseburger smothered 
in chili known as the Osage Monster, the 
latter named by one of Teresa’s sons to 
honor the state’s largest county. Most days, 
including the Sabbath, Teresa can be found 
at the helm of her snug kitchen grilling 
them herself. “I truly believe the secret to 
our success at cooking great burgers is our 
grill,” explains Teresa as she oversees a 
small army of hissing patties. “It’s a real old 
grill — must go back to at least the 1940s. 
My husband got it out of a place at Hominy 
and brought it to me. The thing is, that old 
steel grill is seasoned, and it’s never ever let 
me down.” 

Joe Maranto’s Meersburger covers a dinner 
plate — 50 the fries are served on a tray. 
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COW PALACES 

A guide' to OdMurn «f tgoddett grinds. 

T hose venturesome enough to go in search of 
the best Oklahoma burgers should heed the 
advice of Calvin Trillin, the roving food writer 
for the New Yorker , who once wrote, “Anybody 
who doesn’t think the best hamburger place in 
the world was in his hometown is a sissy.” 

For this hamburger trail guide, recommenda- 
tions were sought from crusty newspaper editors 
and discriminating food columnists — but more 
importantly, from folks who sidle up every day to 
the local grill. Trillin would have been proud. 
There was not a sissy in the bunch. Not surpris- 
ingly, little consensus emerged, although one 
burger stand — the Meers Store — consistently 
earned mention as a “must experience” both by 
our hamburger scouts and the people they polled. 

The community of Meers (pop. 4) is named for 
A.J. Meers, one of many miners who happened by 
this way thanks to a tum-of-the-century gold rush 
in the nearby Wichita Mountains. The Meers 
Store was established in 1901. It is here that Joe 
Maranto daily transforms a mountain of freshly 
ground longhorn steer meat into half-pound pat- 
ties. The results — called Meersburgers — are slid 
onto specially made seven-inch buns, accompa- 
nied by mustard, pickle, onion, lettuce, and to- 
mato. Each Meersburger comes with a fork — an 
essential tool for eating meat so lean it can 
crumble between table and gaping mouth. “Our 
motto is that it’s the biggest burger in Oklahoma,” 
says Maranto, who has owned the place since 1983. 
“We also happen to believe it’s the best.” 

The gold rush at one time pushed the popu- 
lation in Meers to 500 strong. Those days (and 
crowds) are long over, but in 1 994 Maranto still 
managed to serve more than 100,000 
Meersburgers from this Oklahoma landmark. 
The Meers Store sits a mile and a half north of 
the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge on S.H. 
115,(405) 429-8051. 

Other Oklahoma burger palaces worthy of a sit 
down: 

ALVA. Traffic snarls and a rat race pace convinced 
Vern and Kay Loftus in 1994 to trade southern 
California for Alva. Since transforming a small 
sandwich shop into a restaurant named Pops at 
2101 College Boulevard, the father of two has un- 
leashed a new burger concept tailor-made for fam- 
ily dining: a gigantic hamburger sliced in sections 
known as “The Big-Un” and “The Great Big-Un” 
(12 inches, two patties, and garnished with ham, 
bacon, and cheese) — Verne keeps a wood model 
of the latter. (405) 327-4513. 

ANADARK0. The circa 1961 twelve-lane bowling 
alley at 131 E. Broadway serves burgers inspired 
by former owner Buck Shafer, who liked his ham- 
burger made from fresh, unprocessed beef, and 
lots of it. Indian City Lanes is now owned by Sam 
Griesel, but its double- meat Shafer burgers still 
come on toasted, buttered buns garnished with 
lettuce, tomato, pickles, and fried onions. “It’s 
(continued on page 25) 


R ecorded history varies as to who deserves credit for put- 
tin g that fi rst patty o f cooked he e f on a bun. Ham b u rger au - 
thorities tend to agree that the modern burger patty is a direct de- 
scendant of what is now called steak tar tare, a dish inspired by 
thirteenth-century Tartars, who shredded their raw meat with a 
dull knife. By the eighteenth century, the fame of tartar steak had 
spread from Russia to other points in Europe, including the sea- 
port of Hamburg, where German gourmets were the first to add 
raw egg, then salt, pepper, and diced onion. Their greatest con- 
tribution: they occasionally added lire beneath the patties of meat. 

When German immigrants began pouring into the United 
States after 1830, they brought with them their favorite foods: 
frankfurters, beer, pretzels, dill pickles, potato salad, rye bread, 
and, of course, the succulent beefsteak known as hamburger, or, 
“ steak cooked in the Hamburg style.” An 1834 menu from New 
York's acclaimed Delmonico’s Restaurant offers hamburger steak 
for only a dime, six cents more than the price of a beefsteak or 
po rk e hops . Even t ho ugh “ H amb u rg $ tea k” — b ro i ! ed mou n d s 
of ground beef eaten with fork and knife — started showing up in 
restaurants stretching from New York City to Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, the hamburger sandwich was yet to be devised. 

Legend has it that happened about 1 900, when a former butcher 
named Louis Lassen made what is considered to be the first bu rger 
sandwich. Lassen operated a lunch counter called Louis 1 Lunch, 
a Yale University haunt i immortalized by the “Wh i Hen poof Song,” 
as in “From the tables down at MorrioV Where the ghost of 
Louis dwells...” When one of Lassen's customers who was pressed 
for time dashed in demanding a quick meal, the ingenious cook 
responded by slapping a broiled ground meat patty made from 
steak trimmings between two slices of toasted white bread, I f this 
is true, not only did Lassen fashion the first hamburger sandwich, 
but the argument might also be made that his bread and patty 
creation was the prototype for fast- food service. I diligent burger 
buffs point out, however, that Louis' Lunch always used toasted 
bread and not a bun (a component as essential tu a hamburger as 
crust is to pecan pie) and broiled rather than grilled its beef 
patties, ( Purists never broil their meat; in fact, they insist 
charburgers and hamburgers are not even the same animal.) 

Through the years, others have asserted that they were the 
proper owner of the coveted title of hamburger inventor. Charlie 
N a green of Seymour, Wisconsin, boasted that he gave birth to the 
hamburger in 1 885 at the age of fifteen and that he peddled his 
creations from his ox-drawn concession stand at the county fair. 
“Hamburger” Charlie, as he was called, may have fried up beef 
patties in butter, but instead of a bun, he too placed the meat be- 
tween bread slices just like the cooks at Louis 1 Lunch, Frank 
Menehes of Akron, Ohio, claimed that he cooked the first 
burger — supposedly one day when his concession ran out of pork 
sausage. Menehes s creation was unveiled at a county fair in 1 892, 
but it too was served on sliced bread and not on a bun. Twelve 
years later, Menehes and his brother introduced the first ice cream 
cone at the 1904 World's Fair in St. Louis, where their creation 
was joined by the first known servings of ice tea, fruit icicles ( tore- 


Rkk Bilby of Weber’s Root Beer Stand, with the grill his great - 
grandfather built in 189L “It's well-seasoned, n Bilby says. 
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(continued from page 23) 

quite a little meal in itself , 9 says present owner Sam Griesd. “The secret 
to its popularity is keeping it simple* It's kind of like Grandma made them* 
The key is unprocessed meat — beef from cows weaned until they’re 
butchered*” (405) 247-2663. 

ANTLERS, Gene and Tommy Allen opened The Bearcat (named for the 
high school mascot) on S.EL 3 in 1983. Known for their ribeve steaks 
and catfish, the Allens serve a 100-percent beef hamburger with not a hint 
of additives or fillers. “We cook everything like we’re going to eat it our- 
selves,” says Gene. “We take dead aim at everything.” (405) 298-3515. 
ARDMORE* The Hamburger Inn has changed locations and size since 
opening in 1938 (it’s now at 27 N. Washington and bigger), but a spe- 
cialty of the house remains the fried onion burger dressed with mustard 
and pickles. Just look for the neon light s but don't be surprised to find a 
line of patrons standing behind the fourteen coveted stools — they fill fast* 
(405) 223-7440. 

BARNSDALL* Big need not always be belter in the burger world, and proof 
of this is found at The Dairy Go Round, 724 W* Main, where the four- 
inch Andy’s Hamburger — the recipient of eight stars on a four-star maxi- 
mum rating in 1981 on a Tulsa World statewide burger survey — still is 
served. (918)847-2891. 

BARTLESVILLE, Though purists discount dressed burgers, an exception 
exists to every' rule — even this one. In Oklahoma, it applies to the open- 
face hamburger sandwich topped with french fries and smothered in 
brown gravy that lias been served at Murphy’s Steak House, 1625 W* 
Frank Phillips, since Melvel Murphy opened for business in September 
of 1 946. How good is it? Its better than. ..well, consider that brides and 
grooms still m their wedding garb have been known to en joy one before 
departing on their honeymoon* Need we say more? (918) 336-4789* 
Also in Bartlesville, the Washington County Hamburger Store, 4 1 2 
S. Johnston, which serves hamburgers four ways: Old-Fashioned, Ched- 
dar Cheese, Hickory, and Chili -Cheese, The hickory sauce is so secret, 
says owner Steve De Frees, that “My wife, Virginia, shares the recipe with 
her mother, but not with me*” (918) 336-4440. 

CHICKA5HA, Locals swear by the fried onion burgers at the J&W Grill, 
501 Choctaw, (405) 224-9912. When the lunch crowd tires of standing 
in line at the J&W, it heads for Paw Paw’s at 1 028 S< Fourth, another stand- 
i ng - roo m - on ly bu rger joint. (405)224-1 695 . 

CLAREM0RE, Every meat patty served at Pat’s Drive-In, 1300 W. Archer 
Drive, is tenderized by owner Lawrence Patrick before it hits the grill 
Observes Patrick: “Little touches like that — using the freshest meat we 
can find and toasting the buns— all pay off.” (918) 342- 1 333. 

CLINTON, Before longtime Clinton restaurateur Bennie Pascal passed 
away, he passed along his secrets for making good burgers to Bill and 
Connie Cummins. When the couple opened Big Pa’s in 1994 at 200 $. 
Fourth (just off Route 66), they made their specialty the Buddy Burger — 
a half-pound fried onion hamburger prepared just the way Bennie made 
them for so many years. (405) 323-2233. 

COWETA, Bills Midway Hamburger {situated halfway between Coweta 
and Broken Arrow on S.H. 51) is a long, narrow diner with stools and 
booths* Inside, a reliable fry cook prepares beef patties that arc said to be 
the biggest in Wagoner County. (918) 486-4898. 

DUNCAN. When Glenn Davis bought Jay’s Drive-In in 1976 at IQ8N.U.5* 
81, he wisely retained the *Whecl burger,” a double-meat hamburger that 
comes with all the vegetable trimmings. (405) 255-1358. 

EL RENO* When Route 66 travelers reach the seal of Canadian County, 
they are in on ion -fried burger territory. The town is home to three of 
Oklahoma’s favorite hamburger restaurants: Johnnie’s Grill (405) 262- 
4721; ILobert’s Grill, (405) 262-1 262; and Sid’s Diner, (405) 262-77 57- 
all situated within a block of each other. 

ENID* Since 1946, the Flamingo Lounge, 520 S* Van Ruren, has served 
possibly the best grilled burger in Oklahoma* The lounge draws fami- 
lies, college students, and working stiffs, and going to the Flamingo for 
the first time for a beer and a burger (served with fried onions, bar chips, 
and barbecue sauce made by the owner’s wife, Judy Kay) remains a rile 
of passage for Enid kids. (405 ) 234-9006* 

ERICK. Opened ill 1946 by Cal and Sylvia Rogers, Cal’s Country Cooking 
( con ( in 1 1 ed o n page 27) 
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EXPERT ADVICE ON COOKING BURGERS AT HOME. 


Pulling a secret recipe out of even the friendliest of 
Oklahoma burger chefs can be as difficult as putting socks 
on a rooster. But even the most discreet cooks aren’t 
afraid of sharing a few tips on how best to grill a burger: 
Select the meat carefully, using only the freshest 
ground beef, 

& Use plenty ofTLC with the patties; gentle handling 
makes for tender burgers. 

Compress the patty too much and it cooks unevenly; 
the looser the better, 

fpf Do not squeeze the juice out of the patties with a 
spatula while they are cooking. 

[§f just turn the meat once, 

gf Use high heat so the meat is seared and the juices 
sealed in, but never, ever, under any circumstances 
overcook the burger— unless you have a preference tor 
hockey pucks. 

[g Toppings (read: bacon, beans, peppers, and the like) 
other than maybe a slice of cheese and some grilled or 
raw onions should be reserved tor pizzas. 

[If English muffins are breakfast tond, and sesame seed 
" buns usually are a tip-off that the burgers are lousy. 

Any condiment will do, but purists maintain that mayo 
is for sandwiches, not hamburgers, 
gr if YOU CAN EAT THE BURGER WITHOUT USING 
MORE THAN ONE NAPKIN, IT IS NOT GOOD. 

— Michael Wallis 



Larry Hobson, head cook at Claud's in Tulsa. 


runner of popsicles)* hot dogs on rolls, and, some believe, the tlrsi 
hamburger. Credit for the burger entry, however, belonged to 
Fletcher “Old Dave” Davis, a Baja Oklahoman and short order 
cook who had been making ground beef sandwiches in an Ath- 
ens, Texas, drugstore since the 1890s. Old Dave supposedly 
showed up ai the St. Louis fair to hawk his trademark sandwich 
to fairgoers, with one minor difference: instead of his usual bread 
slices, he used buns — the better to contain fried patties slathered 
with mustard and topped with sliced Bermuda onion. 

T he offspring of Oscar Weber Bilby are willing to concede that 
hamburger sandwiches made with bread may predate the 
burger made famous by Bilby in Tulsa, but they insist it was 
Grandpa Oscar who thought to add the bun — long before any 
Texan had the chance. The Bilbys point out that Grandpa Oscar 
and his wife, Fanny, moved to Indian Territory from Missouri in 
the 1880s. The couple ferried the Arkansas River in a covered 
wagon and settled near the community of Bowden, just a few miles 
north of Sapid pa > erecting a home on 640 acres of farmland pur- 
chased for just thirty cents an acre. There Oscar and Fanny raised 
a family, tended an ample garden, and ran a few cattle and hogs. 
Well over a century later, Harold Bilby can name the precise 
month and year that his grandfather made hamburger history. 

The story has been passed down through the generations like a 
family Bible. “Grandpa himself told me that it was in June of 189 L 
when he took up a chunk of iron and made himself a big oF grill, 1 
explains Harold. "Then the next month on the Fourth of July hi 
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built a hickory wood fire underneath that grill, and when those 
coals were glowing hot, he took some ground Angus meat and 
fired up a big batch of ham burgers. When they were cooked all 
good and juicy, he put them on my Grand ma Fanny's homemade 
yeast buns — the best buns in all the world, made from her own 
secret recipe. He served those burgers on buns to neighbors and 
friends under a grove of pecan trees, along with buckets of fresh 
ice cream and his hand- mixed root beer that had been aged for 
months in birch bark barrels in the cellar. Folks couldn’t believe 
how good it all tasted. They couldn’t get enough, so Grandpa 
hosted another big feed. He did that every Fourth of July, and 
sometimes as many as a 125 people showed up.” 

Simple math supports Harold Btlby’s contention that if his 
Grandpa served burgers on Grandma Fanny’s buns in 1891, then 
the Bilbvs eclipsed the St. Louis World's Fair vendors by at least 
thirteen years. That would make Oklahoma the cradle of the ham- 
burger. “There’s not even the trace of a doubt in my mind,’’ says 
Harold. “My grandpa invented the hamburger on a bun right here 
in what became Oklahoma, and if anybody wants to say differ- 
ent, then let them prove otherwise.” 

It took until 1 933, however, for Oscar and his son Leo to open 
the family's first burger stand in Tulsa. They dubbed it Weber’s 
Superior Root Beer Stand. “Dad told me they named it Weber’s 
from Grandpa’s middle name, and they used the word ‘Superior* 
because, as Grandpa used to tell us, "Our root beer made from 
ourteen natural root juices is a superior product,’ ” says Harold, 
vho started washing out mugs just a few years after his grandfa- 
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at MO and Exit 7 is known up a nd down the Mother Road for baked goods 
made from scratch and old-time hamburgers. In 199 Uhe couple’s daugh- 
ter, Cheryl, left a successful law practice in Oklahoma City to return to Erick 
and keep the family culinary traditions alive. “I’m sure having fun doing 
this,” says Cheryl as she tosses another beef patty on die grill. “More fan than 
I ought to have.” (Don’t miss Cal’s “brag walk” where Randy Travis, Jessica 
Lange, Richard Thomas, Dennis Weaver, and the late Roger Miller- — a na- 
tive of Erick — have left Lheir mark. ) (405) 526-3239. 

GUYMON. Dining at Yesterday’s, 190 1 U.S. 64, is like stepping into the film 
American Graffiti: hamburger orders are hefty and handmade and can be 
eaten while listening to the free juke box. (405) 338-5813. 

HUGO. The Busy Bee at 122 Broadway is a classic hamburger joint built 
i aside an old trolley ca r. F rom a doze n cou n ter stoo I s, custo me rs ca n wa tc h 
their burgers frying on the grill. “This is a very special place, and people 
come from all over,” says owner Charlotte Young, who named her house 
special the Sam Burger, after her husband. (405) 326-5684, 

MANGUM . Located on the town square at 126 S. Pennsylvania, the Ham- 
burger inn’s fried onion burger has been the talk of the town ever since 
the establishment served its first one back in 1928. Its burger secrets have 
been passed down through the decades, owner to owner — -most recently 
to Ron Reynolds, who purchased the place in 1994. “It’s not unusual to 
see our customers lined up around the block,” he says. (405) 782-5254. 
McALESTER. “You put your meat patty on the grill, take a handful of on- 
ions and spread them over the top, and then mush it down,” says Ray 
Wilson of his signature burger. The decor of Ray’s Grill, 2 1 5 E. Chickasaw, 
is Fifties — right down to its lunch counter, (918) 423-1444. 

Ml AWL Gene Waylan’s restaurant, Waylan's Ku-Ku Burger at 91 5 N. Main, 
is the sole survivor of a Midwestern chain that once numbered two hun- 
dred in the Sixties. Waylan purchased the establishment in 1973, kept part 
of the original name, and went to work turning it into a Route 66 land- 
mark in northeast Oklahoma, “Food is not worth getting if you can’t get it 
worth eating,” observes this diplomat of the grill. (91 8) 542- 1 696. 
M00RELAND. The Mooreland Cafe on U.S. 412 serves “the kind of ham- 
burgers that you only wish you could make at home, but you just can’t,” 
sighs Martha Henderson, food editor for the nearby Woodward News. The 
one-half pound Hattie’s Burger has no fancy sauce, just the garden variety 
trimmings — and the name of owner Jay Ruttman s mother, who, from 
time to time, still comes down to the restaurant to check on tilings. (405) 
994-9310. 

MUSKOGEE. When Donna Gower opened Ty’s at the intersection of York 
and Chandler in the mid-1980s, she issued an open challenge to all com- 
petitors to try and cook a better burger than the ones she makes with lov- 
ing care. Modesty has no place in the hamburger wars: “Our burgers are 
definitely the best in the whole state,” says Donna definitely. (918) 682- 
7599, 

NORMAN. The Service Station Restaurant, a remodeled filling station at 
502 S. Webster, makes its half-pound burgers using Only a knife, names 
them after classic automobiles like Lhe Rolls Royce, and serves them in an 
antique-filled setting. (405) 321-9043. 

0KEMAH, The birthplace of Woody Guthrie is home to a Dairy Boy at 1 003 
W. Columbia that has been described as “a spic-and-span place with eight 
stools adjoining a lunch counter where the juiciest cheeseburgers ever made 
get eaten as fast as they’re cooked,” (918) 623-9936. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. Just as it should be, the state’s largest city has a fine share 
of burger joints worthy of mention, including Coifs Root-Beer Drive In 
(three locations), (405) 524-0655; Route 66 Drive hi, (405) 789-8766; 
Abraham’s Western Cafe, (405) 843-8172; Johnnie’s (four locations), 
(405) 751 -2565; New Orleans Cafe, (405) 557-1 102; DJ’s Soda Fountain, 
(405) 232-3777; Happy Day’s Grill, (405) 631-2737; Doc’s Burger and 
Pizza Joint, (405) 840-3627; and the Hi-25 Drive In, (405) 677-7771. 

Of Dan’s 01’ Time Diner, 8433 S. Western, it has been said, “You’re 
not a true southsider until you’ve eaten a hamburger at Dan’s 01’ Time 
Diner.” Tulsa native Dan Dunsmore initially opened a hot dog place in 
( three locations ) , south Oklahoma City in 1 982. After five months, a truck 
driver took him to Johnnie’s in El Reno— even then an established onion 
burger palace — and said, “That’s what you should be selling. Not hot dogs." 
Soon after, Dan’s OF Time Diner opened its grill, selling onion burgers 
(continued on page 28) 
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and hand-cui fries (often topped off with a frozen Snickers), A brain 
tumor took Dan’s life in 1994 at the age of forty, but his memory lives 
on thanks to his wife, Annie, who met her husband at the diner. "Dan 
was slicing onions, and we just started talking,” recalls Annie* "He had 
the most beautiful laugh* and he made everyone who came here wel- 
come. We hit it right off.” They were only married a year before Dan’s 
death, but Annie perseveres: “I have a great crew to help me,” she says 
with her own great smile, (405) 634-8806* 

OKMULGEE, Folks literally drop in to Coleman's, 1015 S. Wood Drive, 
landing at a nearby helicopter pad so they can refuel on Coleman’s 
Supreme Hamburger, a half-pound patty of freshly ground chuck 
tucked in a huge bun (there’s also a popular jaiapeno burger), "It’s 
the quality of the meat they use,” explains a customer. "They take that 
great ground meat and smash it just right — not too much, so the juices 
stay in. Then they slip that cooked patty on a big of bun that’s also 
been grilled. Everything is fresh and pure. I’m getting hungry just talk- 
ing about it,” (918) 756-8983. 

0WA5S0. McCray’s 19th Hole Shake & Sandwich earned its fifteen 
minutes of fame when the film The Outsiders, was filmed in its dining 
room. Says Charles McCray, "The difference between me and the 
other guys selling burgers and drinks is that they’re in it to make 
money. I’m m it to make a living.” (Don’t overlook the cherry lime- 
ades.) (918) 272-5727. 

PONCA CITY. At the corner of 1 4th and South Avenue, the atmosphere 
is pure 1 950s (complete with carhops) at The Dixie Dog, which serves 
up a quarter-pounder made from fresh beef that is specially seasoned 
and served on a toasted bun. (405) 762-4439, 

S ALLIS AW* Lessley’s Cafe has done a steady burger business since 1947, 
Even a fire that gutted the place in 1991 couldn’t stop Jim Lessley, a 
nephew of Charles Arthur * Pretty Boy” Floyd. He reopened with an 
expanded dining area that scats about 225. All burgers arc cooked to 
the customer’s specifications. (Save room for the pie, a Floyd spe- 
cialty.) (918) 775-4788. 

TAUHINA* The Dollar Burger at 508 Second Sir eel makes its meat pat- 
tics from 1 00 -percent pure ground beef and sells them just as its name 
promises: for just a buck apiece. (918) 567-2772* 

TEXHGMA. Way out west in No Man’s Land, a solid hamburger can be 
found at the Goodner Livestock Cafe on U*S* 54 (big surprise, given 
its name). The cafe draws Texans across the border for its two-handed, 
twelve- inch burgers made from prize corn- fed cattle* (405) 423-733 1 . 
TULSA. Tulsans used no cookie cutter when creating their burger joints. 
Among local favorites: Ted’s, (918) 582-9465; Crow’s, (918) 446-7918; 
Brownie’s Hamburger Stand, (918) 744-0320; Harden’s Hamburg- 
ers, (918) 834-2558* Mark 8t Tammie’s, (918) 585-3544; and all of the 
locations of Ron’s Hamburgers & Chili, (918) 437-571 7, run by Ron 
Baber and his family, A sign posted at Bill’s Jumbo Burgers, 2002 E. 
Admiral Boulevard, (918) 592-5191, where the lunch time crowd 
doesn’t mind waiting ten to twenty minutes for their burgers to cook, 
says it best: “This is not a fast- food restaurant.” Amen! 

At 3834 S, Peoria (within walking distance of Weber’s), the Hobsons 
operate their own chopped cow refuge, Claud’s, named tor Claud 
Hobson, who opened his first T ulsa grill in 1954 before moving it to 
its present location on Peoria in 1965. Claud is gone, but sons Cliff, 
Robert, and Larry now team the grill. "What separates us from all the 
others is the quality meat we use,” explains Cliff, who spends part of 
each day grinding whole chuck roasts just like his father did. fust 
enough fat is retained to keep the hamburgers moist, and the patties 
are sprinkled with sail the second they hit the grill* (918) 742-8332. 

Across town, Hank’s Hamburgers at 8933 E. Admiral Place draws 
customers the likes of Way Ion Jennings and Jessie Colter* Unless one 
says to "hold” them, every burger comes with both fried and raw on- 
ions, plenty of mustard, and loads of pickles, lettuce, and tomatoes. A 
Tulsa tradition since 1949 when Hank and Ruby Henry founded the 
restaurant, their son Roger Aston now runs the place* “My folks started 
preparing ’Old-Fashioned’ hamburgers before they were ‘Old-Fash- 
ioned,’ ” Roger explains in his menu. “They fixed them their way, and 
they tasted good*” (918)832-1509. — Michael Wallis 






Another satisfied customer at Bill's Midway Hamburger 

l her and father built the black and orange wooden shack at 38th 
and Peoria that became a Tulsa landmark. 

To ensure the quality of their hamburgers would never waver, 
the Bilbys installed Oscar’s old thirty-six-inch by twenty- four-inch 
grill and converted it to natural gas. For decades they fried ham- 
burgers from morning to night for customers that included Roy 
Clark and Jerry Lee Lewis* When the original stand was lorn down 
in 1987 to make room for a shopping center, the family packed 
up its big neon sign, and, of course* the trusty grill and moved into 
a cozy new building two hundred feel away. The last person to 
order a burger before the wrecking ball swung into action was 
Kimble Rowe, a retired salesman. Back in 1933, at age thirteen, 
he had also been the first customer served at the original Webers. 
“I just like the taste of their hamburgers ” says Rowe. “You don’t 
get all that other junk and additives in the meat like you gel at most 
other places nowadays." 

Oscar and his son Leo are long gone, but their legacy lives. Two 
of Harold’s four children— sons Rick and Mike— manage the 
place, with assistance from veteran employees like Michael Ward, 
who started tending the burger grill in 1983. The boys turn out 
as many as four hundred prize-winning hamburgers each day, all 
of them cooked on Grandpa Oscar’s treasured steel grill. “We tell 
our customers that this old grill has fried so many burgers that 
the grease has soaked all the way through," says Harold Bit by. 
“But then our customers come back and say they’ve never had a 
tastier burger or a better mug of root beer. To me it ’s better than 
ea t i ng fi 1 el m igno n and sipping 11 n e wi ne. Wh en y o u d rink a 
frosted mug of our natural root beer and eat one of our old-fash- 
ioned burgers, you’re tasting history, pure history." tjt 


Michael Wallis of Tulsa is the author of Route 66: The Mother 
Road. He had help from: Scot t Fitzgerald, Suzanne Fitzgerald 
Wallis , office manager Linda Adams, and friends Allen “Storm" 
Si rider ami Lydia Wykoff Tom inker lives in Coweta, 



GETTING THERE 

Teresa's Drive- In on 
S.FL 99 on the south 
edgeofWynona is open 10 
amt. to 9 path Monday through 
Saturday and I] ami to 8p.m. Sunday . In 
addition to the standard Jumbo Hamburger (a third-pound patty) t 
Teresa s serves chicken-fried steak , steaks, shrimp, fish and chips, and 
catfish and hush puppies. (918) 846-2232 , 

It is easy to spot Weber's Superior Root Beer stand in the Brookside 
Market shopping center in Tulsa: the old orange and brown sign 
stands out against the buildings Santa Fe pastels. Weber’s menu 
hasn't changed either ; hamburgers, hot dogs, fresh-cut fries, onion 
rings, and creamy home-recipe root beer served in frosted mugs , 
Webers at 38] 7 S , Peoria is open Monday through Friday 1 1 a.m , to 
10 p.m. and 1 1 a.m , to 5 p.m. Saturday. (918) 742-1082. 
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Gordon Graham 
& the world of 
high-stakes 
gardening. 

By Maura McDermott 


O ne late October day in 1986, burly painting contrac- 
tor Gordon Graham was rummaging around in his 
Logan County garden looking for a ripe cantaloupe to 
bring into the house. As he lifted a stray tomato vine that had 
wandered into his cantaloupes, he spied something red where 
his melons should have been. His first thought was, Tve never 
seen a red cantaloupe before/ 1 His second was almost more 
unsettling: the red cantaloupe appeared to be a tomato, a to- 
mato ever)' bit as big as Gordon Graham's head. A ruby-stud- 
ded crown on a velvet pillow could not have looked as good to 
Graham as that red fruit looked on that bed of straw. For ten 
years, Gordon Graham had been trying to grow just such a 
tomato. His goal: to usurp the Guinness Book World Record 
for biggest tomato calculated by weight, a record that stood at 
six pounds, eight ounces for a Delicious tomato. 

What Graham was looking at in his garden was the same 
variety as the reigning record holder, and he could tell just by 
eyeballing it that it was of a magnitude greater than the four- 
pound Delicious tomatoes he had been growing. In fact, it was 
beautiful — “a brilliant red and dead ripe,” Graham recalls. 
He carefully lifted the tomato, noticing immediately it was 
heavier than it looked, then he gingerly wrapped it and put it 
in a box and nervously walked to the car. 1 n Guthrie he stopped 
by the county extension agent's office, then headed for the post 
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Edmond gardener 
Gordon Graham with a 
in oiicl of the tomato 
that rewrote history* 
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Graham's garden 


soil is so 


office, where the tomato was carefully laid on 
a government- inspected scale. It weighed in 
at seven pounds, twelve ounces — way over the 
record. In circumference it measured twenty- 
three inches, as big around as Miss America's 
waist. He called the local newspapers. Only 
after the tomato had been photographed and 
its weight duly witnessed and notarized did 
Graham relax. He had realized his gardening 
goal. Family and friends joined him in cel- 
eb ra t i ng wi t h twe n ty-one to mato sa n d wi ches. 

For his gardening feat, Graham won a thousand dollars from 
a seed company and the right to be called the Big Tomato King. 
He has held the big tomato record nine years now, a feat un- 
heard of in the big- fruit -and- veggie world, where records are 
broken every year or two. He also holds the world's record for 
largest tomato plant (a gravity-defying 53 1 /2- foot- long Sweet 
LOO cherry tomato vine he grew in 1985) and routinely wins 
awards for producing the region's earliest tomatoes (some as 
early as April 2). His painting clients pump him for tomato- 
growing tips, but he has won more than local fame: He has 
been featured in a dozen magazines, been dubbed “Super- 
Grower” by the national Tomato Club, and shown off his gar- 
den on “CBS This Morning." The past three years, he has also 
been spokesman for the Mir ade-Gro $100,000 Tomato Chal- 
lenge — traveling the country carrying a life-size, epoxy replica 
of his prize- winning tomato in his wife Faye's bowling bag and 
dispensing advice to those who would knock him off his 
throne. 

What with Mirade-Gro pledging $100,000 to the first per- 
son to break his tomato record using Mirade-Gro and N-K 
Lawn and Garden Company promising another $100,000 if the 
record-breaker is grown from an N-K seed, Graham is in de- 
mand. Of the 29 million Americans who plant vegetable gar- 
dens, 95 percent grow tomatoes, according 
to a Gallup poll. Why? Simply put, home- 
grown tomatoes taste a lot better than 
store-bought, t low much better? Pei - 
WmA haps Guy Clark's country song 
“Homegrown Tomatoes* puts it best: 

I Y 1 u '° 1 h i ngs t h at til o ney can' t b u \ / 
/ M a fh at>s truc love and home-grown loma- 

mff k>es. 11 (Mavbeit is not coEik idence that the 
French name for tomato is pomme d\unow\ or 
It love apple.) 

““ Each spring sees a similar scene re- 
played at Oklahoma garden centers: 
trays of bright green tomato seed- 
■ lings are set out only to be 
snatched up; in a few weeks 
nary a tomato plant can be 
found for love or money. 

| Graham carries the epoxy 
replica of his 7 pound, 12 
oui ice tomato in his wife's 
howling bag. 


light he can 
sink his 
arm into 
it a full 

eighteen inches. 
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By the end of summer, tomatoes in all their 
guises — ait nature^ stewed, juiced, pickled — 
are a staple at local, county, and state fairs. 

Coinciding with the perennial popularity of 
home-grown tomatoes is the big-fruit-and- 
veggie craze. For decades Oklahomans have 
tried to out-garden each other, proudly car- 
rying cucumbers the size of bread loaves and 
cantaloupes the size of children's soccer balls 
into small-town newspapers for a front page 
photo and bragging rights, however fleeting. 
In the last ten years, however, the yen for the biggest has be- 
come more organized. Graham and a few other Oklahomans 
belong to the World Pumpkin Confederation, which sponsors 
annual international weigh-offs for big veggie, fruit, and flower 
growers that often establish world records. (Bixby’s Melvin 
Conrad won for a 219-pound watermelon at a weigh-offlast 
fall.) To meet the demand for seeds with giant potential, seed 
companies now play up the seeds that grew the giants in the 
first place. 

Why put so much effort into growing a big tomato or melon? 
Graham calls it sport, and like any sportsman, he enjoys both 
the friendly competition and the recognition that comes from 
winning at something one does well. Now fifty-five years old, 
Graham has gardened all his life, and he says he has always 
grown nice-looking tomatoes. He turned serious about grow- 
ing tomatoes after idly looking through a Guinness Book of 
World Records, and he credits a ninety-one-year-old Hopi In- 
dian gardener who grew twelve- foot- high corn in the Arizona 
desert with teaching him how to make rich garden soil. To 
this day, Graham believes good soil is the basis of his success. 

When Graham settled down in Oklahoma in 1978, he be- 
gan enriching his garden beds with complex mixtures of peat 
moss, compost, manures of various types, and shots of 
Oklahoma's official state soil, Port Silt Loam — according to 
Graham, the state's best dirt. His garden soil, once so hard it 
defied a pickax, is now so light Graham can sink his arm into 
it a full eighteen inches. It was into this supersoil that Gordon 
transplanted several Delicious seedlings — proceeding then to 
overwater and overfertilize them with Mirade-Gro to the point 
that he discouraged any fruit to set at all (always a possibil- 
ity if tomatoes are fed too much nitrogen-rich fertilizer). It 
appeared overzealousness had cost Graham an entire tomato 
crop. As it turned out, however, one of the vines fell over, and 
there in the deep shade, one tomato grew, undetected until that 
fateful October day when Graham got hungry for a cantaloupe. 

In the years that followed, it seemed everything Graham 
touched grew to five times its normal proportions. In 1986, 
he grew the worlds tallest bell pepper plant (69 1 12 inches) with 
the highest yield ( 1 50 peppers); in 1 989, the longest radish (30 
1/2 inches long). 

Those records have been short-lived compared to his tomato 
accomplishments. Si nce the Mirade-Gro Challenge began in 
1 993, no challenger has come close to Graham’s record ( most 
weigh in at a measly four to five pounds). That hasn’t discour- 
aged the tomato hopeful, however. Each season, Mirade-Gro 


G k i a It a m a Today 


is deluged with calls from people certain they have a winner, 
says company publicist Karma Martell, 

O n I y o ne worthy co 1 1 ten de r h as stepped fo rwa rd: a p I n m pe r 
named “Baby” that an Ohio gardener claimed weighed over 
six pounds on the vine. When Graham arrived in Ohio, rep- 
lica in hand, to inspect the burgeoning beauty, he found the 
ga rden e r gua i d i n g h is to m ato wi t h a sh otgu n . "It was i m p res- 
sive ” he recalls, but compared to the replica, Baby was still an 
inch short in circumference. That didn't stop television crews 
from as far away as Germany and Japan from sending out live 
updates on Baby's progress. One hundred million people even- 
tually heard about Baby, and Mirade-Gro hired around-the- 
clock guards for the tomato before it was all over. 

Before Baby could be officially weighed and proclaimed the 
new champion on “Live with Regis and Kathie Lee,” however, 
it sprung a leak, deflating to a mere4 pounds, 4.5 ounces. The 
grower took home a $10,000 consolation prize and the sym- 
pathy of every gardener who has ever awakened to find a per- 
fect tomato decimated by terrapins. 

The summer of 1 995 is the last for the Mirade-Gro challenge, 
and given the incentives, Graham knows his successor could 
well emerge, “fve had the record tor so tong,” he says, “it's 
about time someone else got it,” 

That someone else could well be an Oklahoman. “Okla- 
homa,” says Graham, “is about the best place for growing just 
about anything ” A long growing season, modest insect prob- 
lems, abundant rainfall, and moderate temperatures more than 
compensate for its main disadvantage: hailstorms that can turn 
a tomato into tomato paste in short order. Upon hearing of 
one impending storm in 1985, Graham raced home to his 
garden from a job, grabbed an old blanket, then held it over 
his cherry tomato vine like a tent. "1 was black and blue and 
red all over, but it saved the tomato plant,” he recalls. The plant 
grew up to be the world's largest, |j|j] 


Since writing this story, contributing alitor Maura McDermott 
has gotten her own N-K seeds and, yes, has aspirations of be- 
coming the next tomato queen* (Well keep you posted. ) 


GETTING THERE 

The Tomato King attends 
meetings of the Oklahoma 
Organic Gardening Association 
on the fourth Friday of each 
month at 7 pan, at the OSU 
extension office, 930 N. 

Portland, Oklahoma City . 

Rules for the Miracle-Gro 
Tomato Challenge (available 
most nurseries) suggest 
packaging contenders carefully and 
overnighting than to the official weighing 
station , the Nationwide Consumer Testing institute, 1415 Park 
Avenue , Hoboken, NJ 07030 , but Graham recommends serious 
challengers fly their tomatoes to New Jersey personally. “If I had a 
$100,000 tomato , / wouldn't let it out of my sight” Contest 
deadline is December 31 1 J 995. 



WHEN BIG IS BETTER: 
HOW TO GROW YOUR OWN 
CHAMPION TOMATOES 

1. Choose a “big” seed variety. Graham has experi- 
mented with many beefsteak tomato varieties s a type 
of seed genetically programmed to grow large toma- 
toes. His current favorites: Big Beef VFFNst, the 1994 
All America winner, which is resistant to fusarium wilt 
and nematodes — both problems m Oklahoma, Of 
course, he also recommends Delicious, with which he 
won the record, though it is not as disease resistant. 

2. Plant early and give them room. The earlier the bet- 
ter, says Graham, who begi ns setting his plants out in 
late February, He reasons that the longer the grow- 
ing season, the bigger the plant and hence the bigger 
the to mate*. H c wa rms th e soi 1 with h ea t ta pe and pro- 
tects the tender plants with “Wall of Water” protec- 
tors, (If that sounds like too much work, OSU rec- 
ommends planting tomatoes when the weather has 
warmed sufficiently — 'that can be about April 5 in 
southern Oklahoma to April 25 in northwestern 
Oklahoma.) For big tomatoes, place seedlings at least 
three feet apart in all directions so the plants don’t 
compete for sun, water, and nourishment, 

3. Feed them vitamins and hope for rain. Tomatoes 
grow best in well- drained soil with a Ph of 6.5. Gra- 
ham works constantly on improving his garden soil 
with organic matter. In addition, he fertilizes weekly 
with Mirade-Gro tomato food, which he likens to vi- 
tamins. Tomatoes, experts agree, prefer fertilizers low 
in nitrogen, high in phosphorus* and medium to high 
in potassium, Graham mulches to preserve moisture 
arid cut down on weeds. He recommends checking for 
moisture a couple of inches below the surface before 
watering. I n general, tomatoes need one inch of water 
per week during May and June and two inches per week 
in July, August, and September, 

4. Watch for disease and insects. Graham checks his 
plants daily, picking off problem hugs when possible 
and using organic pesticides when needed. 

5. Prune them and pinch them. What and how much 
to prune is subject to great debate, but to grow a mega- 
tomato, Graham advises letting the tomato develop 
just two stems — pruning off new ones as they de- 
velop. He pinches offall but three tomatoes per plant, 
and when they reach half dollar size, he narrows it to 
one. His reasoning: the plant's energy will be con- 
centrated in growing just one big tomato. 

6. Give them physical support. Tomatoes sprawling on 
the ground tall prey more easily to diseases and bugs. 
Graham recommends stakes or cages for tomatoes. 
He has built a system of scaffolds and cages rigged 
twenty feet in the air, a virtual skyscraper for his pam- 
pered plants. “It takes a big leafy plant to make a big 
tomato,” he opines. 

7. Provide psychological support. Graham pipes coun- 
try music into his garden twenty- four hours a day. He 
claims his tomato plants move in time to the music. 
Their favorites? Garth and Reba, of course. 

—Maura McDermott 
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Cicely has nothing on two Oklahoma hamlets that have taken to cultivat- 
ing — not apologizing for — their small-town ways. It took a cast of 
colorful characters, but real life has never been better. 


Oohgah mayor ferry Holland often does his civic 
errands on horseback (his second favorite mode of 
transportation is a motorcycle). 
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Pioneer Days is June 3 and 
4 A parade, street festival 
and dance are set far 
Saturday; Sunday* the Indian 
Territory^ Cowboy and 
Pioneer Association hosts a 
reunion (with a barbecue 
lunch and country music) in 
the park ( the “ Oologah old- 
timers” have been assembling 
annually since the 1950s). 

August 12 at 10 a.m. Ben 
Johnson unveils ci monument 
to Will Rogers: Cherokee Kid 
hy Saudi VanZandt. (August 
15 is the 60th anniversary of 
Rogers's fatal plane crash.) 
(918) 443-2790. 
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RESTORING WILL ROGERS'S HOMETOWN. 


T o see the picture-perfect downtown of Oologah — all two blocks of it — is 
to answer the question: What good can one person do? Not too many 
years ago, this town was a preservationist’s worse nightmare: one side of 
Cooweescoowee (the main boulevard) had been leveled, and all but one busi- 
ness had relocated to the outskirts of town on U.S. 69. 

Then Wanda Sanders moved to town. The product of another Oklahoma 
hamlet — Morrison (pop. 640), Sanders still recalls what it felt like to arrive in 
Oologah (pop. 880) twenty years ago. “I’m just a small-town gal,” says Sand- 
ers, “and Oologah was so much like the little town 1 was from that 1 felt like 1 
was home.” 

Well, almost. The mother of two couldn’t help but notice that downtown 
was a hodgepodge of dilapidated buildings — empty ones at that. Even the 
Oolagah Bank had been reduced to a storage shed for a local carpenter, although 
it charmed Sanders on first sight: “It just looked like it had a lot of personality 
and history, and I just decided to attempt to restore it, though 1 honestly didn’t 
know what the word ‘restoration’ meant at the time.” 

In 1983, with her children now out of school, Sanders bought the old bank. 
She brought to the project all of the enthusiasm one usually levels on a new 
hobby. Which was a good thing, because it took Sanders almost two years to 
finish the job. Along the way, she charmed the entire town. And her hobby 
became a local inspiration. In 1985, says Faith Wylie, co-owner of the Oologah 
Lake Leader , spurred by Sanders’s accomplishment, the local chamber of com- 
merce met for a brainstorming session. The outcome was a list of Oologah’s 
strengths: the school, Lake Oologah, the Will Rogers Memorial in nearby 
Claremore, and Will Rogers’s birthplace, which sits just two miles northeast of 
Oologah. “We had all these people coming to the memorial and birthplace, 
and we needed to get them into town,” Wylie says the group realized. 

Impressed with how their town looked on paper and how the bank looked 
in reality, the group set some goals: make U.S. 69 four lanes all the way into 
Tulsa, widen the telephone calling area (only four miles square, most every 
call — to school, to boyfriends, to work — was long-distance), and embrace their 
local history. “And look here,” says Wylie, “ten years later, we’ve done it.” 
Indeed they have. Oologah now has its own historical society and museum 
(in a building Sanders helped restore), a wider calling area (which has eased 
parent-teen relations immensely), brick sidewalks and planters downtown (with 
new street lights in the works), and a soon-to-be four-lane U.S. 69. 

And, downtown is no longer lopsided. Seems a few years ago, Sanders coaxed 
a local property owner into giving her a decaying stone church with the inten- 
tion of filling in the gap downtown. “That was the one,” Sanders confides, “that 
had everyone turning their head and saying, ‘Oh, my, it can’t be.’ ” 

When the moving truck — church on top — nearly turned over on the jour- 
ney from the old lot to the new, Sanders thought maybe they were right. But 
today the church — neatly restored and now an art gallery — is a peaceful pres- 
ence on the leeward side of Cooweescoowee. It is also a reminder to each and 
every Oologan that anything is possible. 

Top, the Bank of Oolagah sat empty until Wanda Sanders came along and restored the 
stone building (it is now a museum, and its carries the town's old spelling). Far left, 
former resident Julie Clark displays the steps taken in turning a stone church into a 
floral shop; it is now a gallery. Left , contractor/curator Wanda Sanders. Her neighbors 
named the town square after her. 
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MUSIC AND ART RECLAIM A WESTERN TOWK. 


T he renaissance of the tiny town of Colony, a farming community in 
Washita County, began — quite literally — with Cinda Rice turning the 
lights back on. Three years ago, Rice was looking for a place where her 
daughter’s band could practice and figured an empty store building would 
make a good rehearsal hall. “The first night we went down there and turned 
on the lights, twenty- five people came by/’ Rice’s rehearsal turned into the 
wildly successful Colony Jamboree, held the first and third Saturday of each 
month. Cars jam the streets downtown — all th ree blocks of it; some nights 
Rice has to turn people away. 

Those Saturday nights in Colony now look, in fact, a lot like they did when 
Oklahoma Supreme Court Justice Yvonne Kauger was a little girl — beneath 
her robes, Kauger is a fourth -generation Colony girl who boasts she has had 
the same address her whole life, “Box 36, Colony, Oklahoma/’ Her great- 
grandfather, John Kauger, built most of the turn-of-the-cemury buildings in 
town, which Kauger now owns. 

Before the Jamboree, Kauger had already remade the post office into the 
Gallery of the Great Plains. “I wanted a gallery in Santa Fe, but 1 decided to 
do it at home/’ she says. Kauger’s plan was to open the gallery during the 
annual Cheyenne-Arapaho powwow at Labor Day so as to mix art and danc- 
ing. (It was a good idea, one that Kauger and others decided to expand into 
an Oklahoma City gathering called Red Earth.) 

Inspired by the success of the Jamboree and the gallery, Kauger renovated 
more buildings, including one former bank that locals call “the mall.” Sandra 
Dickerson has a dress shop and tearoom there, the old vault holds historical 
photographs and memorabilia, and a weekly area newspaper. The Country 
Connection, has a Colony news bureau there. And there’s more: Country Home 
magazine did a spread on Kauger’s decoration of her Colony home, the town’s 
dub women raised $10,000 to build a thirty-foot gazebo, and the town board 
voted to move a building in for use as a domino parlor. Colony’s children 
were part of the rebirth as well. They helped Kauger pick up trash and 
painted a mural (depicting Colony’s Cheyenne-Arapaho history) on the 
general store wail. 

The town’s name is short for “Seger’s Colony,” named for John Seger, an 
Indian agent who led a band of Cheyenne-Arapaho west of the Darlington 
Agency in 1886 to set up a model community complete with farms, schools, 
and a sawmill. The success of the settlement surprised even Seger, and 
Colony prospered after the opening of Cheyenne-Arapaho lands and into 
the twentieth century — until the railroad went through not Colony, but 
nearby Weatherford. 

Into the next century, Kauger sees another twist tor the old name: Colony 
could become an artists’ colony. Artists regularly travel to the town, Kauger 
points out, and her own husband, Ned Bastovv, is in the process of renovat- 
ing a house as a writing studio. 

Anything seems possible. “The Kaugers of Colony are very committed/’ says 
the justice. “Colony is the center of the universe, you know/ 1 tjji 

Artists as young as three years old hud a hand in painting the mural in downtown 
Colony . Lower left s Yvonne Kauger imagined her Gallery of the Southern Plains as a 
Santa Fe gallery, and then built it at home. Lower right , Potawatomi artist Brenda 
Kennedy Grummer and a painting she did from an old Colony photograph. ( The baby 
on the woman's back is Kauger’s father, John.) 
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Reach Cinda Rice and the 
Colony Jamboree at (405) 
929-7273, Samira 
Dickcrso n *$ sh op , (405) 
929-7281, is open Friday 
and Saturday and by 
appointment The Gallery 
of the Great Plains , (405) 
929-7253 , is open by 
appointment 
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At the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve, 
jeans-clad botanists and 
zoologists in ball caps work to 
rebuild an ecosystem no living 
person has ever seen. 

By Burkhard Bilger 
Photography by Harvey Payne 

O N my first trip to the Barnard ranch, in the days before it 
became the Nature Conservancy's Tallgrass Prairie Pre- 
serve, the place struck me as a miraculous oversight. From 
every lookout in the Osage Hills, the land fell away in flawless waves: 
no plow lines, few fences, hardly any cattle. Beyond the horizon, 1 
knew, the ranches were as regimented as factories. On carefully par- 
celed plots, the irrigation pivots circled like hands on a clock, and 
livestock fattened themselves for the table in obedient shifts. But here, 
the land seemed carelessly, blissfully without purpose. 1 was wrong, 
of course. For more than seventy years, a gentleman rancher and his 
children had worked hard to keep those 30,000 acres looking un- 
touched. A wealthy businessman with a taste for the outdoors, H.G. 
Barnard had put together the state's largest ranch in 1917, preferring 
its bunkhouse to the mahogany tearooms of boomtown Tulsa. If, 
decades after he bought it, his ranch could almost pass for virgin 
prairie, it was because he knew better than to leave it alone. 

In an age of endless environmental alarm, when every week brings 
news of disappearing species and degraded habitats, it is sometimes 

The Conservancy's buffalo herd is now 330 strong, with 100 calves 
expected this spring . 
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The adage that buffalo stampede at the slightest whiff of smoke or sight of fire has proven to be far from the truth. Buffalo a re so strongly 
attracted to burned passages, Conservancy scientists actually have to shoo the beasts out during burns . 


tempting to think the planet would do better without us* Like kids 
who have taken something apart only to find that they cannot reas- 
semble it, we get the urge to abandon our tinkering altogether. The 
more extreme environmental groups encourage such impulses, 
describing every human advance as a setback for nature. They tor- 
get that a habitat i n pieces can’t always pu t itself back together. 

The prairie is a poignant case in point. From its beginnings in 
the wake of the last fee Age, the prairie had to adapt to desperate 
circumstances. Bison, elk, and antelope trampled its shoots by the 
millions; rain came rarely, and then in floods; winds reached speeds 
that could uproot trees; wildfires ignited at the barest flicker of late- 
summer lightning. To cope with such adversity, the prairie devel- 
oped some astonishing defenses: big blue stein sent its roots twenty- 
five feet down in search of water and better purchase, while sun- 
flowers and other prairie perennials developed massive seed arse- 
nals to better their reproductive odds. Over time, the prairie grew 
so tough that it came to depend on the occasional beating. With- 
out fire or grazing herds to strip it down from time to time, big blue 
stem would suffocate beneath its own dead cellulose, giving way 
eve n tually to the forests I u rki n g along i ts eastern edge. Left too m ueh 
to itself, the t allgrass would disappear. 

To maintain the true prairie, ranchers like Barnard found they 
had to recreate the very forces their parents had struggled to over- 


come. In migration, they rotated cattle h orn pasture to pasture. To 
mimic wildfires kindled by lightning, they set strictly controlled 
bums every spring to remove the dead burden. Little by little, they 
learned to raise cattle without destroying too much of the prairie’s 
original character. 

In a century- propelled by the promise of science, however, few 
were prepared to settle for so little. The native prairie made pretty 
good pasture, but spraying herbicides to kill weeds in favor of for- 
age would make it even better, many ranchers reasoned. Others 
went one step further, replacing native grasses with Eurasian grasses 
that could stay nutritious through fall and winter. When beef prices 
fell, some ranchers tried to recoup their losses by running more cattle 
than the turf could hear. Still, any piece of tallgrass owned by a 
ra n c h e r a iu 1 d cou n t i tse I f bl essed : I n pla ces wh e re the soil was 1 ess 
rocky than in the Flint and Osage hills, people dispensed with cattle 
altogether and simply turned the prairie upside-down. What was 
once tallgrass became the richest agricultural region in the world: 
the Com Belt. 

Today, only ten percent of the original tallgrass remains, scattered 
in patches across more than a dozen states and Canadian provinces. 
In Iowa and Illinois, once the heart of the tallgrass region, the only 
surviving patches can be found in country cemeteries, covering the 
graves of pioneers who first plowed the tallgrass under. The last great 
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tract of unplowed tallgrass stretches across the Flint and Osage hills 
of Kansas and Oklahoma: six million acres, nearly half of what re- 
mains in the entire continent. 

Tallgrass prairie is the country’s most endangered ecosystem, yet 
none of it is protected by a national park. That fact says as much 
about the furious dedication of ranchers and farmers to their land 
as it does about America’s general indifference to prairie. For de- 
cades, the National Park Service has considered the creation of a 
prairie park its highest priority, regularly sending forth proposals 
to set aside vast tracts in the Nebraska Sand Hills or the Flint Hills. 
Once before Congress, such schemes are invariably shouted down 
by lobbyists from farming and ranching groups. Family-owned 
farms and ranches may be increasingly rare, but fear of government 
condemnation in the name of conservation has never abated. In 
1961, one story goes, a 57,000-acre prairie park in the Flint Hills 
seemed on the verge of approval when Secretary of the Interior 
Stuart Udall flew to Kansas to lay on his blessing. Stepping out from 
his private helicopter to meet a local rancher, Udall was brought up 
short by a double-barreled shotgun. He fled for cover, and so did 
the proposal. 

Similar reactions greeted Oklahoma senators Don Nickles and 
David Boren in 1987, when they backed a plan to turn the Barnard 
ranch and pieces of three other ranches into a 50,000-acre prairie 
park. Though the proposal entailed no condemnation, local ranch- 
ers and members of the Osage tribe (which owned the land’s min- 
eral rights) still didn’t trust it. The park was a Trojan horse, they 
said; it would take over their land as soon as it rolled past Congress. 
Nevertheless, Boren and Nickles rallied together an uneasy coali- 
tion of environmentalists, politicians, and Indian leaders, and the 
park seemed set for approval. Then, in the eleventh hour, Sierra 
Club representatives demanded more land for the park, and the coa- 
1 it ion promptly fell apart. 

It took the Nature Conservancy, picking up the fragments of the 
shattered prairie park, to finally protect the tallgrass. Working as a 
private business rather than a government initiative, the Conser- 
vancy quietly bought the 29,079-acre Barnard ranch in 1989. In 
the years since, the Conservancy has gradually pulled down fences 
and set up minimal tourist facilities, replacing the ranch foreman 
with a scientist, livestock sales with plant surveys. With the arrival 
of three hundred bison a year and a half ago, the Tallgrass Prairie 
Preserve finally began to fulfill the decades-old dreams of prairie- 
park activists. If just keeping the land healthy proved a daunting 
task to H.G. Barnard, the Conservancy’s challenge is incalculably 
larger: to recreate an ecosystem no living person has ever seen. The 
pieces have all been gathered — bison, fire, unbroken turf — the trick 
will be putting them back together. 

ID1NG through the preserve on its only gravel road last 
fall, 1 could see little that had changed since my last visit. 
But then the prairie never rewards cursory inspection. 
Even in its autumnal glory, when big blue stem can reach above a 
rider’s head, the tallgrass conveys a false monotony. Between its 
endlessly repeating lines, hundreds of creatures slither and slink, 
burrow and dart. Conservancy biologists, I knew, had already 
identified thirty-one mammal species, ninety bird species, and 
twenty-three fish species, and they expected to find more than six 


Two centuries ago, the 
prairie needed no help. It 
was the continent's mightiest 
ecosystem, ruler of more 
than a quarter billion acres, 

hundred grass and wildflower species when their inventories were 
done. Yet the tallgrass never gave away its secrets, twitching only 
to the touch of passing breezes. 

Leaving the gusty hills for quiet bottom land where sycamore 
and hackberry lined Sand Creek, I wound my way toward pre- 
serve headquarters, remembering my last visit. The headquarters 
building was a bunkhouse then, and the Barnard cowboys were 
playing out their final weeks in anger and bafflement. The Osage 
Hills had been home to some of the country’s last great ranches, 
with owners rich enough to justify Edna Ferber’s ranches and 
spreads so vast they could dispel the specter of modernity. Sea- 
soned hands like those at the bunkhouse were used to changing 
owners, to seeing familiar faces replaced by corporate appointees, 
but they’d never known a bunch of environmentalists to buy a 
ranch out from under them. I cornered the foreman for a few 
words, but he couldn’t afford to say what was on his mind. One 
of his hands had fewer compunctions: “The Conservancy is full 
of ****,” he said with a bitter laugh. The others tried to lighten 
the atmosphere with a few jokes, but their feelings were clear, and 
I soon left to explore the future preserve. 

I was better received this time. Stepping out from behind the 
old building’s graceful brick arches, Bob Hamilton introduced 
himself as director of science and stewardship at the preserve. 
After a quick tour of the gift shop and information booth, he took 
me inside for a longer talk. Plain spoken and affable, looking like 
a younger, slimmer Wilford Brimley, Hamilton might have been 
a cowboy himself in another time. Instead, he earned his master’s 
in biology from Emporia State University and worked on a Na- 
ture Conservancy preserve in North Dakota before coming to 
Oklahoma. Part scientist, part fund-raiser, part fireman, part dip- 
lomat, Hamilton both directs the Conservancy’s 30,000-acre eco- 
logical laboratory and tries to convince his fidgety neighbors that 
nothing inside it is going to explode. 

“Typically, people don’t have a real good idea what we’re do- 
ing out here,” he told me. “They’re worried that our bison will 
jump the fences, that they’ll spread disease, that our fall fires will 
burn out of control...” Though Hamilton’s decisions may seem 
dangerously wrongheaded to some ranchers, the Conservancy’s 
carefully reviewed master plan guides everything he does. 
“Unlike our neighbors, we aren’t managing this land for pro- 
ductivity,” Hamilton said. “We aren’t in the bison ranching 
business. Our criteria is biodiversity.” Thanks to H.G. 
Barnard's enlightened care, the preserve still has all of the 
tallgrass prairie’s native plant and animal species, but their dis- 
tribution is nothing like it once was. When cattle grazed the 
ranch, the land was reduced to a uniform pasture, covered in 
a fresh green carpet after every spring burning. The original 
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prairie was a more mottled beast; incidental fires, sparked in 
different seasons, created lawn- like meadows here and there 
while other areas piled high with dead grasses, “The tallgrass 
vva s a 1 a n dsc a pe o f sh i ft i n g pa tc h es , ” H a m i 1 1 o n said. “ W h e n 
enough fuel accumulated on a piece of ground, it eventually 
caught fire, clearing the ground for new green grass that at- 
tracted bison. After they had grazed it, the ground could rest 
tor a while because there was nothing left to eat or burn. It 
wa s a k i n d o f tl re - i n d u cod rot at io n a I sy s te m . M 

Hamilton is only guessing, of course: no one really knows 
how the prairie ecosystem once worked. To make sure that his 
guesses are as educated as possible, however, Hamilton can 
refer back to a detailed summary of every historical descrip- 
tion of the tallgrass before settlement — and a few in the most 
recent past. The work of Marty Lee, a graduate student of zo- 
ologist Jim Shaw of Oklahoma State University, draws on let- 
ters, diaries, and official reports from dose to a dozen research 
expeditions that traveled through the southern plains between 
1806 and 1857. By noting when and where wildfires and wild 
game were sighted in relation to a modern map, Lee's histori- 
cal survey came lo some surprising conclusions about the early 
prairie. Bison, though still more common than any other ani- 
mal, were relatively scarce in the eastern plains, he showed. Elk, 
on the other hand, were particularly abundant in the tallgrass. 
Wildfires, though common during spring thunderstorm sea- 
son, struck more frequently in October, when more dead grass 
lay on the fields and Native Americans set fires to herd game, 
to send signals, or to fend off pursuing enemies. 

While Lee gathered presettlement descriptions of the prairie, 
Keith Wethington, a graduate student in GSU’s geography depart- 
ment, looked at the more recent history of the preserve's forests. 
“A lot of research around the country has shown that forests are 
expanding into grasslands because of overgrazing and fire suppres- 
sion," Wethington says, “but I actually found a decrease in forest 
coverage.” Comparing aerial photographs of the preserves for- 
ests taken in 1937 with similar photographs taken in 1984, 
Wethington showed that close to a quarter of the preserve's for- 
ests had disappeared in the last half century, Barnard's careful 
tending may have given the grasslands a bit too much encour- 
agement, it turned out. “Some of the grassland on the preserve 
was forest before settlement, but the scrub thickets are only now 
starting to grow back,” Wethington says. “As long as the Conser- 
vancy doesn't stock too many buffalo and keeps on burning, they 
should eventually come back and be what they were.” 

Such historical evidence has given H amilton the courage to cany 
out a Conservancy management plant that violates many of the 
oldest lessons American ranchers have learned. To begin with, 
ranchers always burn their fields in the spring, just before the lush 
warm-weather grasses come in, so that the turf can recover in a 
matter of days. But Lee's research — and nature’s typically hap- 
hazard ways— have convinced Hamilton to have his staff bum ran- 

As preserve steward Boh Hamilton puts it: u We're not really in the 
pretty business . " Translation: wddflowers are rampant in the preserve 
because they are part of the prairie ecosystem, and frankly, bison prefer 
to eat grass . 
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Sutton research biologists, from left: Dan Ranking. Don Wolfe , and 
Ron Rohrbaugh. 


dom patches of prairie year-round, though predominantly in the 
spring and fall The plan has its risks, Hamilton admitted. “Dur- 
ing these nice Indian summer days, we get a little nervous about 
all that dead stuff standing around out there, so nice and fluffy,” 
he said. “The fuel for wildfires is at its peak right about now.” To 
reassure himself and to earn a little trust among the locals, 
Hamilton has turned the preserve into a rural fire department, 
buying the best equipment in the county and putting out sixteen 
fires on adjacent ranches. 

Fear of fire notwithstanding, the preserve’s greatest risks are 
ecological rather than practical. Bison, like cattle, prefer fresh 
shoots from burned pasture over anything else. Burning in the 
summer catches the grasses offguard, with only a month or two 
to spring back before the cold fall weather arrives. Touring the 
preserve in Hamilton's pickup, we stopped by a bit of pasture that 
the Conservancy had burned two summers previous. “I was kind 
of worried about this at first,” he said, pointing to some scraggly 
growth. “The bison just jumped on this stuff after we burned it, 
and they kept on it all through the late summer and fall Then, 
this spring, it was one of the earliest places to green up, and they 
were right on it again,” The prairie was in no danger from such 
i n tens ive grazi ng, it tu med ou t : by m i d-Sttm m e r, the past u re grew 
so weedy that the bison abandoned it for tastier territory. “We 
found out that the system has a natural safety valve,” Hamilton 
said. “Before the bison take a pasture down to the dirt, they'll move 
on to another spot." 

Though the grasses recovered nicely during the second half of 
the growing season, Hamilton's last romantic images of the prai- 
rie quietly died. Like most people, he had grown up imagining 
the virgin prairie as a shoreless sea of grass. His training had taught 
him to temper such expectations, but it hadn't prepared him to 
watch the most majestic grasses get grazed to the nub. As the true 
prairie reemerged, however, it also brought unforeseen beauty. 
When the blue stem and l ndiangrass were eaten up, pitcher sage, 
black-eyed Susans, and Indian blanket reappeared. Usually, the 
dead litter Irom tallgrass species choked out such early successional 
plants. “But by hammering the dominant grasses, the fire and 
bison were forcing plant succession backwards,” Hamilton said. 
“Eight-foot blue stem is nice to have around,” he began to real- 
ize, “but a natural community isn't just late successional,” Many 
of the prairie’s inhabitants depend on patches of shorter plants 
for their livelihoods. Grasshopper sparrows, for instance, rely on 
short grasses that offer better visibility during nesting season. By 
clearing the ground for such species, the summer burns carried 
the preserve another step toward Hamilton's Holy Grail: 
biodiversity. 

Over the next eight years, as the number of bison on the pre- 
serve swells from 350 to 2,000, seeming setbacks and welcome 
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surprises will only multiply. In keeping 
with the preserve's attempt to become a 
living laboratory, Hamilton is keeping 
some areas stocked with cattle (or not 
stocked at all) as “control” areas to com- 
pare with areas grazed by bison. Though 
similar in their eating habits* cattle and 
hi son ha ve d 1 fferen t preferen ces. B iol o- 
gists have long wondered how those dif- 
ferences affect the prairie. Can a prairie 
grazed by cattle remain a “true” prairie? 

To begin to provide an answer, Bryan 
Coppedge, a doctoral candidate in zool- 
ogy at OSU* is currently documenting how the bison graze and 
move in relation to fires set in different seasons, “Most people 
don’t realize how selective cattle and bison are about what they 
eat,” Coppedge says, “When they're out there with their heads 
down to the ground, they're looking at each little thing that they' re 
eating. 1 mean their eyes are working,” According to Hamilton, 
cattle have a particular penchant for forbs like Maximilian's sun- 
flower, compass plant, and lead plant — "ice cream plants,” as 
ranchers call them. “After eighty years of cattle grazing, we ex- 
pected forb populations to be lowered,” he told me, “But we were 
pleasantly surprised by how much was still out there.” As more 
and more of the preserve is grazed by bison, ice cream plants 
should become common sights on the preserve. 

Bison do follow fire, Coppedge's research has shown, but some 
of their most dramatic movements may have little to do with fire 
or forage. “I'm beginning to wonder if the bison haven't figured 
out when it's a weekend,” Coppedge says. “I can go out there on 
a Friday, and they're all over the road, then on Saturday and Sun- 
day all the tourists stop me to ask where all the bison have gone,” 
As the size of the bison pasture grows from 5,000 to 30,000 acres, 
paralleling the herd's growth, such skittish ness may prove frus- 
trating to tourists. “People just don’t respect the animals the way 
they should,” Coppedge says, “They can't seem to understand that 
bison don't like people on foot — they just have to get up close for 
that photograph.” As a result, he says, bison sightings may become 
“extremely unusual events.” 

Even a remote chance of seeing a bison on the prairie is a chance 
worth taking, one might argue. And for watchers of most other 
kinds of wildlife, the preserve should prove an unexpected Eden. 
Already, bald eagles and short-eared owls seem to appear in greater 
numbers every year. According to Dan Reinking, who supervises 
the Sutton Avian Research Center’s five-year prairie bird project 
at the preserve, one painted bunting finds the tallgrass so hospi- 
table that be has returned to the same banding station three years 
running. Most astonishingly, Henslow's sparrows have been 
found nesting in the preserve's tallgrass by the thousands, even 
though they are considered extremely rare in Oklahoma, 

Hamilton knows better than to put too much stock in such good 
omens. Grasslands are like the Oklahoma weather, he told me: 
they’re dynamic, unpredictable, liable to change in a geological 
second. “A spruce tree may fall down and disrupt a forest every 
four or five hundred years. But here the fire returns every four or 
five years. You can’t afford to sit on your hands. Otherwise, in a 



Bulls, like t his one, are distinguished by 
their larger heads, longer heard y and bigger 
horns ( which are also usually wider and 
straighter than those of cows, or female 
bison). Three preserve bulls have weighed 
in at 1,800 pounds — -about as large as a 
lean , range- fed bison will get and plenty 
large enough to push a car over. 

couple of decades it won't be grassland 
anymore.” Less than two centuries ago, 
the prairie needed no one’s help. Its vio- 
lent, inconstant nature made it the 
® continent’s mightiest ecosystem, ruler of 
more than a quarter billion acres. A brief dry spell could send its 
wildfires and tallgrass marauding into the eastern forests, snatch- 
ing millions of acres at a time; steady rain would trigger a west- 
ward invasion across scrub land and desert. Now, robbed of its 
fire and stampeding herds, the prairie plays out its final days like 
King Lear on the heath, leaning on doting attendants, weak be- 
yond recognition. 

Depending on your point of view, the Conservancy’s devotion 
to so feeble a patient can seem heroic or misguided. Though 
Hamilton may well succeed at getting the prairie hack on its feet, 
he can never hope to make it self-sustaining. On the day of my 
visit, as we finished our rounds, lie broke off a complicated de- 
scription of the Conservancy’s finances to make a simple point. 
“It comes down to this,” he said. “We want to put this little piece 
of the world back under the forces that put it there.” He looked 
out across the preserve, its sun struck hillsides billowing like sails, 
its grasses bent across fenceless fields that still seemed boundless. 
“We’ve put the train back on the tracks,” he said, gunning the 
motor toward home, “We just don’t know where it’s going.” (jj 

Burkhard Bilgeris a senior editor at The Sciences in New York City . 
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GETTING THERE 

On f line 17, the Tallgrass 
Prairie Preserve celebrates 
Heritage Day, with guided 
field trips ami lectures 
about prairie ecology, hi- Fwj 
son and other wildlife, 
and the ranching and Na - WMZ 

live American history of Osage 
County , For self-guided tours, a 
new nineteen- page " Trail Guide " 
interprets the landscape from various points along the preserve's nearly 
three miles of hiking trails (part of the trail ventures into the bison unit). 
Best bet for spotting bison is to drive the seven -mile “Bison Loop ” — and 
take binoculars. 

At preserve “Workdays, ” volunteers help out with painting the bison cor- 
ral, taking down fence, and doing other chores. Workdays start a 1 9:30 cl tn. 
sharp and go to 3:30 p.m . the second Saturday of the month through No- 
vember (except fitly and August), Bring a sack lunch, water, and bug spray . 

The Tallgrass Prairie Preserve is open daylight to dusk, seven days a week. 
To get to the preserve , drive north on Osage Avenue from Main Street in 
Pawhuska , ( 918)287-4803 . 
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Lookin’ To Pack A lot Of 
Fun Into a Short Ride? 



schedule of rodeo and equestrian events, you already knew you’d find a little or the West 
in Oklahoma City. But maybe you didn’t know you’d also find a whole passe! of other fun things 
to see and do, like Bricktown, Oklahoma City's lively, downtown entertainment district, the Air 
Space Museum. Myriad Gardens and world-class horse racing at Remington Park. 

So saddle up and hold on tight for one fun ride! 


Okay, Buckaro^ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


| t ' s 

Wonoerfulife! IN OKLAHOMA CUT. CALL OB WRITE INF OKLAHOMA OTY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, 1 23 PARK AVENUE. OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73102. 1-800225-S4 52. 
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OKLAHOMA REEORE SPRINGERS, ORGANIC PESTICIDES; 
OltEVEN MIUACUGRO, NOW THEY'RE back lO TAKE 
THEIR RIGHTE^EPIACE IN THE SUN. ■■ 


By Maura McDermoll 
Photography by Dave Crenshaw 
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P AUL Mitchell remembers well the day in 1941 when his mama shook 
her bony finger at him and told him to move his rosebushes away from 
the path to the family outhouse* They had grown so big, she said, that 


the budding horticulturist; he knew the roses were nothing if not adaptable* After 
all, be had started them by breaking off the ends of a rosebush growi ng on top of 
the family storm cellar and sticking the raw stems back into the ground. Admit- 
tedly, he had been surprised when they look root — his first gardening triumph. 

A couple of years later, Mitchell and his family moved away from that log cabin 
outside Ada, but to this day Mitchell can recall the purplish pink petals of that ram- 
bling rose and its sweet, haunting fragrance. ‘Tve hunted that rose for years,” he 
confides. Now a professor of horticulture at Oklahoma State University, he has 
never found the equal of the old rose of his childhood. 1 can relate to Mitchell's 
yearning because l too have a mysterious rose in my past* “The- Rose- With- No- 
Name,” as 1 think of it, sweetened our front yard with its fragrance as 1 was grow- 
ing up; it too was left behind, and 1 have yet to find another rose that approaches 
my memory of it. But mv luck, and Mitchells, may be about to turn, because after 
fifty years of neglect, old fashioned roses are finding favor again* Championed by 
young marrieds looking for roses to match the landscapes of historic homes, expe- 
rienced rosarians looking for a fuller bloom or a new gardening challenge, and the 
new breed of “New Romantic” gardeners, old tashioneds once again cascade over 
fences and climb arbors, their delicate flowers falling in richly perfumed showers. 

That old roses are available at all is due in large part to the efforts of folks who 
proudly reter to themselves as “rose rustlers.” More akin to archaeologists than to 
cattle thieves, they dig up old, forgotten roses from fence lines, dilapidated farm- 
houses, and overgrown cemeteries. Rose rustlers first surfaced in the late Seven- 
ties; in the decades since, they have transplanted their finds to parks and yards where 
the virtues of old-fashioned roses have slowly been rediscovered by the rest of us. 

A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 

T HE designation “old-fashioned rose” is a loose one that includes wild 
roses, climbers, and ramblers as well as roses that existed prior to 1867 
that the American Rose Society calls Old Garden Roses. Old Garden Roses 
themselves embrace some thirty classes of roses — from damask roses brought back 
to Europe from Damascus by the Crusaders in the 1 100s to moss roses used to make 
rose water by the ancient Persians (they scented palace canals with it). 

Lee Sumpter of Bartlesville grows some of the oldest roses left in existence, and 
she does so in part because she likes the sense of history they impart to her life. To 
stroll through her rose garden is indeed to travel through a history of the world: 
there are Apothecary roses (Rosagallica officinalis) from the Middle Ages; Aus- 



Grandpa was having trouble getting around them. Her stern request didn't daunt 




* m than al ike* They can come with as few as five heavy petals 

or more than a hundred, tissue-paper thin. Some are globular. Others, cup-shaped. 

(continued on page 52) 

This 1910 Dr r W1 Van Fleet is a prized heirloom rose of the Mosley family in Tulsa . 


trian Coppers (Rosa foetida bicolor), which thrived in the 
sixteenth century; and Rosa Mundi {Rosa gatlica 
versicolor) , the oldest recorded striped rose, traceable to 
the year 1581. Yet the strangest rose in her garden earns 
its distinction from its unexpected color and smell — not 
its age. It is a Green rose, a China rose dating from 1856 
that has light green flowers and a peppery scent. “Most 
people hate it,” confides Sumpter, who has been grow- 
ing old tashioneds for twenty-five years, “but 1 love it*” 
If Sumpter's China rose does nothing else, it under- 
scores the fact that antique roses are often more different 


Rose a fid o > in das Lee and 


Lou Sut tip ter grow 6 00 
rose plants at their 


Bartlesville home — forty 
o f them old-fash ioneds. 
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DAVE CRENSHAW 



A RAMBLING ROSE 


M ANY families have treasured heir- 

looms handed down from generation 
to generation* In my family, the 
heirloom is a rose. With its spiny canes and small, 
fragrant, yellow flowers, you might mistake it for a 
wild rose, hut it is, in fact, an old fashioned, a 
Hari son's Yellow, once the most popular rose 
in America* 

The rose first appeared as a hybrid between Rosa 
spinosissima, a European rose sometimes called a 
Scotch rose, and a double rose known as a Persian 
Yellow, in the Manhattan garden of a man named 
Hanson. Hanson introduced the rose in 1830, and 
in the years that followed, it spread across the U.S. 
To this day, it is found at most every stop on the 
Oregon Trail where roses can survive. 

The rose came to my ancestors from Chetopa, 
Kansas, where it was first seen in the 1860s. in 
October of 1890, Frank Dancy, his wife, Nellie, and 
their three daughters, Myrtle, Bertha, and Edna, 
moved from Chetopa to a homestead about nine 
miles south- east of G u t h rie i n O kl aho ma 

Territory. A month later, Nellie's 
you rtges t sister wrote he r a I ct ter i n 
which she mentioned a pretty rose* 
41 We got two slips of that big 
pretty rose. » I don’t know what 
Mr. P. will say and don't care. I 
will bring you some more slips 
in the spring.*/ 1 

From those slips came the 
roses that have been grown by 
Dancy descendants ever since. 
When Myrtle Dancy married 
Will Lary in 1900, she took a 
start of the rose to her new 
home, and when Will and 
Myrtle Lary moved to 
Guthrie in 1914, a eu tting 
from that rose went with 
them. Myrtle's younger 
sister, Bertha, married CS. 
Hyde, and she too brought a 
start off the rosebush on the 
Dan ey ta r m > Be rth a’s rose 
disappeared some time after 
her death, hut Myrtle's rose grew for seventy- five 
years in the garden of the Lary home. 

Will and Myrtle Lary raised nine children, all but 
one of whom left Guthrie. My mother, Grace Lary, 
married Gordon Fowler, mv four sisters and I were 
born in Bartlesville. In 1953 my parents bought 
my grandparents’ home and moved to Guthrie. In 
1974, after my grandmother died, they returned to 
the Osage Hills south of Bartlesville. Over the next 
decade the house m Guthrie was occupied only 
occasionally. 

When 1 moved into the house in 1985, the old 
garden was overgrown with trumpet vines and 
Chinese sumac, and the rose was dying. 1 didn't 
know much about the rose then, only that it had 
been there forever, but in 1988 while visiting me, 
my mother told me its story. We rescued it that 

(continued on page 53) 


Will Laly and 
Myrtle Dancy 
Larfs 1900 
wedding portrait 
and the story of the 
Dancy yellow rose. 
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Lou Ann Mosley and (he pink 
roses that decorated her 
wedding and now bloom at 
her home in Tulsa, 


(continued from page SO) 

The aroma of old roses can carry the hint of lemon or clove or the wisp of rasp- 
berry. Their colors are every bit as individual — scaling the color wheel from white 
to red to every possible shade of pink in between, even offering extremes such as 
Sumpter's China Green. 

What old roses hold in common is in part what endeared them to our ancestors: 
They are disease resistant, their aromas potent. They require little or no pruning 
and no winter protection in our erratic climate, yet their blooms are lush and full 
Oklahoma City landscape designer Melanie Saeger first tried growing old fashioneds 
when she noticed her neighbor was picking twice as many heirloom roses and do- 
ing half as much work as she was growing modern hybrids. Yet old roses do have 
their drawbacks, or more specifically, one main drawback: most bloom only once 
a year, usually in the throes of spring. 

A TRAIL OF ROSE PETALS 

W ' ILD roses are found from the equator north to the Arctic Circle. In 
Oklahoma, the Arkansas rose, swamp rose, and prairie rose are na- 
tive, and still grace roadsides and creeks throughout the state. Cher- 
ished for their beauty in modern limes, old roses were more than just pretty faces 
during the wilder days of this region. Native Americans on the prairie used their 
petals, roots, bark, and hips medicinally, and brides, according to tribal song, pinned 
wild roses in their hair. During times of drought, wild roses could be counted upon 
to survive and fruit— some species have taproots that can plunge twenty-one feet 
deep. In 1 82 1 , wild rose hips kept the Osage from starvation during a particularly 
cruel fall, according to the writings of the late Osage historian John Joseph Mathews. 
How? One handful of rose hips provides the same amount of Vitamin C as sixty 
oranges. An appreciation for roses was something the Native American and the 
white man shared. Settlers brought with them their favorite roses, using them both 
medicinally and to decorate their homes in this new land. In Wynnewood, writes 
Virginia S. Tidnam in Pioneer American Gardenings "old- fash- 
ioned moss roses and Hanson s Yellow roses were to be found 
in every yard,” Early day settlers were also said to be partial 
to climbing roses such as Paul’s Scarlet, Blaze, Seven Sisters, 
and the Memorial Rose. 

Many of these old roses survive, Asa boy, my seventy- 
n ine- year-old neighbor Buddy Lackey played under a rose- 
bush started from a cutting his Creek mother was given by 
a neighbor. For years the bush was the only shade in a yard 
that was hoed clean of grass and weeds. Seventy- five years 
later, the rose, with its big arching canes and deep pink 
flowers, still thrives, though Buddy’s mother and their 
home near Hitcbita where the rose grows are now gone. When Lackey’s mother 
died, the name of the rose, if it had one, died with her. 

Sue Anglin, who sells old-fashioned roses at Wild women’s, her gar- i 
den boutique in downtown Eufaula, was won over the first time she 
smelled a bouquet of old roses. She likes t heir tenacity, and she now spends 
Sunday afternoons visiting forgotten cemeteries, where she often finds old 
varieties. She has discovered Oklahomans of all backgrounds used to cus- 
tomarily plant a rose on the grave of the departed. She is always amazed to 
find how well the roses fare, despite being unfertilized, un watered, un weeded, 
and for years until she showed up, unloved. On her treks, she has made some 
unusual finds, including an aristocratic Cardinal de Richelieu rose in an In- 
dian cemetery in southeastern Oklahoma. She has found that often one variety of 
rose predominates in a cemetery — she suspects mourners took cuttings from roses 
on neighboring graves and pushed them into the freshly turned dirt covering their 
loved ones on the day of burial. At one old cemetery near Perkins, she found the 

( continued on page 54 ) 
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Rose experts call old roses “confused” as opposed to the formal centers of hybrid teas. These are from the Sumpters ’ Bartlesville gardens. 


(continued from page 51) 
day, starting new plants by laying the green canes 
down and covering buds with potting soil so 
they would take root. When the new plants were 
started, I took them to my parents’ house. 

The following winter I moved to Houston, 
and the old bush, neglected again, finally died. 

Its offspring at my parents’ house flourished and 
spread, however, and the following year my 
mother took a start to my sister, Sandra Adams, 
who lives near Olpe, Kansas. In 1990, my 
mother’s rose bloomed for the first time. 

A year later, fire roared across my parents’ 
place. My mother was in town at the time, and 
my father was taking a nap. My youngest sister 
arrived to visit just in time to get him out, and 
with the help of a volunteer fireman from 
Oglesby, they saved the new house and the 
automobiles, but not the old house where I was 
born and not the old rose. I arrived on Easter 
weekend to a place much changed. Scorched 


earth was all that remained of where the rose had 
so recently sprawled. 

A century after the first old Dancy rose had 
been brought to Oklahoma from Kansas, its sole 
surviving offspring appeared to be a spindly 
transplant — set once again in Kansas soil at my 
sister’s home. My mother was devastated. But 
we had forgotten one critical attribute of old- 
fashioned roses: their hardiness. Burning is an 
ancient method of pruning roses. In this 
instance, the grass fire burned the canes back to 
the ground, and when the spring rains came, 
they were followed by green rose shoots that 
once again covered my parents’ place. 

Since that day, however, we have taken no 
chances. My mother has tended her roses 
carefully, and in 1993, after I moved back to 
Guthrie, she gave me a start that I brought back 
to the garden where the old rose had grown for 
so long. Other roses have gone, and will 
continue to go, to other members of the family, 


including my nieces, the fifth generation since 
the Dancys moved to Oklahoma. 

My transplant in the old Guthrie garden 
fared well in the summer of 1993. This spring I 
noticed that last year’s canes had produced 
buds. On April 22, 1994, after a wet and windy 
night, I saw from my kitchen window a yellow 
splash against the old wrought iron fence. I 
walked out into the garden, and there they 
were — small bright-yellow, sweet-smelling 
roses. 

One hundred and sixty-four years after 
Harison sent his new rose out from his 
Manhattan garden, one hundred and three 
years and five months to the day after Lula 
Wright collected those cuttings from Mr. P’s 
roses in Chetopa, and eighty years after my 
grandmother planted her cutting in this garden, 
it survived and bloomed — to our family, a 
rambling rose like no other. 

— Jack D. Fowler 


(continued from page 52) 

same pink rose on hundreds of grave.* — a blanket of roses protecting hal- 
lowed ground. 

ROSE RUSTLING 

W HILE the roses bloom, Sue Anglin marks the ones she likes, and come 
fall, she returns to the cemetery to take cuttings. This is the basic 
work of a rose rustler. Fifteen years ago on a drive in the country, lavina 
McKenzie spotted three beautiful rosebushes growing near an old homestead east 
of Norman. After tracking down the owner and obtaining permission, McKenzie 
continued the old pioneer tradition ofborrowing — -digging up sections of the roses 
and transplanting them in the yard of the hundred -year-old house she and her 
husband have restored on Acres Street in Norman. Today the huge plants unfold 
in pink, magenta, and yellow each Mother's Day. “We’re talking thousands of 
blooms,” she says. Their display actually stops cars, and for pedestrians, “it’s like 
walking through a perfume factory." 

These nameless roses have allowed McKenzie to recreate the days when roses 
not only yielded a fragrance, but yielded fragrances so strong people couldn't re- 
sist taking the time to stop and smell them. Last year McKenzie began spreading 
the old roses around — -transplanting some canes to the lawn of the Moore- Lindsey 
house, which is home to the Cleveland County Historical Museum, where she is 
interim director. Her objective: to give the public the chance to see a historic 1 899 
home surrounded by the roses of its day. 

Saving old roses is not enough for some rose rustlers; they are also compelled 
to put a name to each old rose they find. Katy Brocksmith of Tulsa, a forty-four- 
year-old electrical engineering student who fell in love with antique roses when 
her husband, Doug, gave her a book about them fora Valentine’s Day present, is 
such a rose rustler. Her rose garden would please even Napoleon's Empress 
Josephine, who collected roses the way her husband collected countries. “1 never 
knew this person lived inside of me,” Brocksmith confides with a laugh. The first 
rose Brocksmith ever rustled grew on a condemned property in Tulsa, and she 
found the scientist in her came in handy in identifying the rose (she used its growth 
habit, smell, and color as clues). “I went nuts looking at descriptions," Brocksmith 
admits, before tentatively identifying it (because of its apple-scented leaves) as the 
Eglantine or Sweet Briar rose, a wild rose whose fragrance lulled the fairy queen 
Titania to sleep in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Though a wrecking ball got the building and ihe rose clinging to its side before 
Brocksmith could return for another cutting, Brocksmith didn’t regret the effort — 
after all, others had cared enough about this species of rose to keep it alive since 
Sh akespeare’ s day. Not loo long afterwards, Brocksmith tried again. "Every rose 
has a story" observes Brocksmith, and the rose growing at H.W. and Lou Ann 
Mosley’s house has a particularly lovely one. When the Mosleys married May 1 4, 
1 948, in Stillwater, their friend Lucille Grady Alien decorated the church and their 
wedding cake with shell - pink roses cut from a bush growi ng at her old fam ily home 
on Lowry Street. “The rose was always there," recalls the ninety-one- year-old 
Allen. The Grady house is now a parking lot, but the rose lives on because Allen 
gave the Mosleys a cutting to plant at their home in Tulsa in 1957. “We’re quite 
sentimental about the rose,” says Mosley; each year the chiffon -Like blossoms open 
about the same time as their anniversary. 

The Mosleys enjoyed the rose without knowing what kind of rose it was; but 
after reading an article about old roses, Mrs. Mosley began wondering whether 
she could identify it. She eventually contacted Brocksmith who helped identify 
the old rose as a Dr. W. Van Fleet, a large -11 owe red climber introduced in 1910. 
Since then, the Mosleys have rooted cuttings for Allen's daughter and their own 
children. It may seem like just another rose to passersby, but to the Mosleys, as 
with all who have fond memories of an old rose, “ft means more than anyone 
would suspect.” KB 



Lee Sumpter's bouquet of hybrid tea and old roses 
includes, clockwise from top: Camaieux, Unde Joe, 
Sombreuil , Gertrude JehyU t Henry Nevard, Topaz 
Jewel, and Lady X . 



GETTING THERE 

At Wildwomen’s nursery and shop at 418 S. 
Main in Eufaula, you can inspect the 65 old 
rosebushes Sue Anglin has planted in the yard; 
Anglin sells 24 varieties. Hours: daily from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. (a tearoom serves sandwiches, tea , and 
coffee). (918) 689-548 L 

In Laid, Ga yle Wynne of Flowers by Plant Patch 
special orders old roses twice a year . (405) 233- 
8556. 

Public gardens are a good place to see old roses: 
dozens of old garden roses bloom around Mothers 
Day at the J.E. Canard Municipal Rose Garden in 
Honor Heights Park in Muskogee (entrance to the 
park is near 42nd Street and West Broadway), and 
H arisen’ s Yellow and Father Hugo Rose (the latter 
a rose that dates to 1899) grow at the Tulsa 
Municipal Rose Garden in Tulsa. The Rose 
Garden is adjacent to the Tulsa Garden Center , 
2435 S. Peoria . 
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Spring Fairs & Festivals 



GUYMON 


lillMillM l 

May 4-7, Guymon, Oklahoma 


Return to the Old West at Guymon's Pioneer Days, a tour-day 
celebration ot the Panhandle's Mexican, Indian and Cowboy 
heritages. Host to one of the largest PRCA rodeos in the 
United States. Pioneer Days attracts visitors from around the 
country for the parade, trail rides, mule trains, live concerts, 
barbecues, carnival. Western arts & crafts show, and antique 
car show. The Oklahoma Department of Tourism named 
Pioneer Days its 1994 Event of the Year. 




FOR INFORMATION CALL (405) 338-3376 
OR WRITE GUYMON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, PIONEER DAYS, ROUTE 3, 
BOX 120, GUYMON. OK 73942 
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FULL-LENGTH BALLET 

The most enchanting fairy 
tale ever written . 


Shakespeare's 
happiest romance. 

APRIL 7 & 8. 

8 p.m. 

APRIL 9. 

3 p.m. 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 
3rd and Cincinnati 

Tickets: $8- $55 
749-6006. 

596-7111,584-2000. 

t-800-364-7111 


3Hr 


m 




Hi 


flL SA BALLET THEATK E 


Roman Jasinski, Artistic Director 


— h — JXQ'ZL 

CHISHOLM TRAIL FESTIVAL 

Sponsored by the Chisholm Trail Historic Preservation Society, Inc. 



June 3rd & 4TH, YUKON, OK. 

Living History • Old Fashioned Townfront 
SCHOOL HOUSE IN SESSION • GUNFIGHT RE-ENACTMENTS 

Crafters • Demonstrators 
Children’s area • Petting Zoo 

Fine Art Show 

Sponsored by Yukon art league 
The Nationally Recognized 

Country reminisce Hitch 

ISaturoay Only) 

June 3. Saturday 9am-5pm • June 4. Sunday 1 1 am-5pm 

$1 ENTRY • Children under 12 are FREE 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL (4051 350-76 I a 
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Spring Fairs & Festivals 



WHEN JANET RECEIVED HER 32 - PAGE COLOR GUIDE, SHE READ WITH GROWING EXCITEMENT 
WHV STILLWATER'S REALLY JUMPIN' IN JULY. WITH Alt THE FUN CONCERTS, ARTS, CRAFTS, 
SPORTS, THEATRE, WACKY EVENTS & MORE, SHE COULD HARDLY CONTAIN HERSELF. 
SUDDENLY SHE REALIZED - SHE WAS JUST A CARTOON & SHE WOULD MISS ALL THAT FUN!! 


12-pja silif filial A La 

Ml why Sllllwitar'i Milk Jam^ln* In July 



Tulsa, Oklahoma 

April 2X, Dealers Only 

April 29-30,1995 

Saturday & Sunday Open to the General Public 

Featuring Collectibles of every kind. Metal Cars & Banks Teddy 
Bears, Dolls, Figurines, Lighted Houses and much more. Sam 
Butcher Creator of Precious Moments. Bill Job with Forma 
Viirum Stained Glass Houses. Schmid with Walt Disney 
Classics. Giovanni Otclli w/ G. Armani. Jan Hagara.Lightpost 
with Thomas Kinkude Lithographs mid David Winter Cottages, 
Sarah Schultz with Sarah's Attic, Harbour Lights, Attic Babies, 
Lowell Davis. Christopher Radko Ornaments. Lefton Colonial 
Village. Bill Younger with Harbour Lights, Photo with Beatrix 
Potter Character & Kitty Cucumber 

For mitre infvrmatimt 

0UEHS The Collectors’ Jubilee 

<S 2 2 E . Mai n Street , Jen ks, Ok 74037 __ 

( 9 ISl Rtwu RoSWiGI 




Memorial Day Weekend 
May 26-28, 1995 


Enjoy scores of tenor and plectrum banjo players 
as they perform toe tappin' music of the Gay 90s 
and Roaring 20s at historic downtown venues 
and amphitheatre concerts. 

For ticket and schedule information 
calf (405) 737-2000 or 
(405) 202-1947. 

Outside metro area: 

(SOOJ 299 1889 
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Spring Fairs fit Festivals 



7th Annual 



Edmond 


Jazz Festival 


& Blues 


In The night hi 


Memorial Day weekend May 28th and 29th, 

Hafer Park, 9th and Bryant. 

'Blues in the Night" begins at 4:00 p m. 
on Sunday, May 28. 

Three bands will be featured. 

On Monday, May 29, beginning at noon, 
eight | azz bands will each 
perform lor one hour. 


Sponsored by the Edmond Arts ft Humanities Council. 
For more inEormalion , plea*- call 359-4681 





fxqhange Club Chili Cookoff - April 8 

^fure Traders - April 15 
:-v . 

Art Under the Oaks ■ April 1546 


Qr^nri' Moccasin Festival - April 20-22 


to war; Po We r Bike Ride A p r i \ 2 2 


For Information Call (918) 682 240 



International Finals Youth Rodeo 

World's Richest 
High School Rodeo 

July 10-16, 1995 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

1 3 Performances With $50,000 Added Prize Money 
10 Events-2 Performances Daily 
IFYR Western Shopping Mall 

See these youth having the "ride of their life"! 

$ 8 Adults $ 4 Children u ^ d 2 er 

For further ticket information call 1-800-762-7695. 
Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center, P.O. Box 1448, 
Shawnee, OK 74802. (405) 275-7020 


Photo by Eric Knoles, Shawnee News-Star 
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Herbal Affairs F 

Hotbeds of plants and advice. 


ifteen years ago, who knew what fresh oregano looked tike? 
Or even wondered? Today, a shopper can buy not only common 
oregano ( oregano vulgaris J, but Greek oregano, golden creeping 
oregano , Cuban oregano, and hundreds of other varieties of fresh and 
dried herbs — 'Culinary, medicinal, aromatic, and ornamental — though it 
still takes a little digging to find the plants on sale ; One of the best resources are herbal festivals and herb farm open houses where 
you can not only buy plan ts, but meet herb growers and retailers from across the region. And with imaginative food, heavenly 
smells, and experts in everything from aromatherapy to dried herb arranging on hand t the festivals can be counted on to offer 
herbal entertainment that transcends potpourri-making . 



Prairie Sabatia, near Wagoner, is mostly for looks; other members 
of the Gentian family are used in making aids to digestion. 


APRIL 

APRIL 9 Hcrbfest, Community Building, Greenleaf State Park, 
Braggs, (918) 487-5849, This day-long herbal fest, organized by 
herbalist and author Betty Wold, is more like a big party than a 
workshop, says Wold, who owns Sequoyah Gardens near Gore and 
publishes the national newsletter The Herbal Gazette , Talks on the 
rain forest and local environmental activism, gathering plants in 
the wild, astrology and plants, and scented geraniums will be in- 
terspersed with herbal muffins, herb tea, conversation, and an 
hefbal potluck* Admission is $20; seating is limited to eighty. 


APRIL 22 Herbal Affair & Festival, Sand Springs, (918) 245-8751, 
ext 210, The population of Sand Springs, west of Tulsa, nearly 
triples the third Saturday of April when more than a hundred 
herbal vendors and experts, and 25,000 to 30,000 shoppers, con- 
verge downtown for the Herbal Affair and Festival, Considered 
required browsing by herbal enthusiasts, the festival pairs medici- 
nal, culinary, and aromatic herbs with herbal cooking demonstra- 
tions, lectures, and sweet -smelling wreaths, clothing, and gifts* 


The festival’s ambiance is that of an organic carnival, with wind 
socks flapping, artists throwing pots and spinning wool, and Amish 
cooks selling cinnamon rolls, homemade bread, and noodles (some 
fourteen ethnic foods are served). A word of advice from experi- 
enced festival visitors: go early (the festival opens at 9 a*m*l and 
carry a big basket for your finds (some folks actually bring wagons). 

MAY 

MAY 6 Central Oklahoma Herb Festival, John E* Kirkpatrick 
Horticulture Center at OSU Tech, 400 N* Portland, Oklahoma 
City, (405) 391-4769. Oklahoma's herb-loving community is 
tightly knit, so you're likely to see some of the same vendors at the 
Central Oklahoma Herb Society's fair, held the first Saturday in 
May at the OSU-Tech gardens in Oklahoma City. Inspired by the 
Sand Springs fair, the Oklahoma City festival also has herbs for 
sale — everything from purple sage to lemon-scented thyme to 
Mexican mint marigold — along with herbal oils, wreaths, dried 
herb arrangements, soaps, salves, books, videos, and lots of free 
advice. A children's sunflower potting table is planned, as well as 
lectures on scented geraniums, herbal soap-making, medicinal 
herbs, and collecting herbs in the wild (known as “wilder aft”), A 
side benefit: the fifteen -acre OSU grounds, which include a shrub 
arboretum and orchard: perennial, annual, and herb gardens; and 
a “Sensational Garden” with plant fragrances and textures chosen 
especially for blind visitors* The festival runs 10 a*m* to 4 p*m* 


MAY 13 Herb Festival, Santa Fe Train Depot, 200 S. Jones, 
Norman, (405) 364-6143, While traveling to Oklahoma herbal 
gatherings, Norman resident Lori Sexton ran into so many of her 
Norman neighbors and friends, she decided it was time they stayed 
home and put on their own fair* Sexton's herb and craft show will 
take place at Norman's restored train depot downtown, and while 
plenty of herbs, herbal vinegars, potpourris, soap*s, and other aro- 
matic items will be on sale, the show is not strictly limited to an 
herbal theme — weavers and spinners will exhibit textiles, yarn, and 
weavings* Hours: 10 a. m. to 5 p.m. 


MAY 27 U niquely Herbal Tour Day, Blue Jay Gardens, near 
Haskell, (918) 482-3465. Victorian -era herbs and flowers are the 
specialty of Viola Jay, who grows the flowering plant*s for the herbal 
weddings she does at a four- acre herb farm near Haskell. Jay cul- 
tivates medicinal and culinary herbs, heirloom vegetables, and a 
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“dye garden” with plants used to make natural dyes. Along with herbal refreshment 
vendors and booths selling herbal products* Jay will host classes on making herbal vin- 
egar, basket -making, and wedding planning, {There is a fee for the classes.) 

To gel to Blue Jay Gardens turn south at the junction of U.S. 64 and S.H. 72, go to 
the old school gym, and turn west. Where the road w Ts" turn south. Blue Jay Gardens 
is three houses down. Open house hours; 10 aju, to 5 p.m* 

JUNE 

JUR1E 3 Open House, Golden T rowel Herb Farm, 1 8428 SE 59th, Newalla, (405) 39 1 - 
4769. Tom Bergey grows nearly four hundred different varieties of herbs at his five- 
acre Newalla herb farm, but it is his way with herbs in the kitchen that has brought 
him. regional fame. And no wonder. At the annual open house and herb festival* 
Bergey stocks the refreshment stand with lavender tea and chocolate mint cookies. 

Bergey became interested in herbs six years ago, and he has been a full time herb 
farmer and herbal chef for the last two. Last spring, when he decided to hold a "back- 
yard herb festival” and invited a handful of herb wholesalers and purveyors of herbal 
products, 2,000 people stopped by. 

The highlight of this festival is Bergey 's cooking demonstrations* Among his spe- 
cialties; vegetable and herb lasagna; a "potpourri” salad made with a melange of greens, 
edible flowers, and fresh herbs and tossed with herbal salad dressings; pesto bread; 
and lavender pound cake, 

Bergey also offers a monthly series of classes on cooking with herbs, wreath mak- 
ing, and herb farming through September. Call the farm for class times and details. 


JUNE 23-24 Herbal Awakenings, Tulsa Garden Center, Tulsa* (918) 369-2539, 
Oklahoma’s herbal stars will be gathered for this two-day workshop; Tom Bergey will 
cook with herbs, Betty Wold will demonstrate making herbal salves and lotions, and 
Donna VogelpohL owner of the Peppermint Dragon in Sapulpa* will advise Oklahoma 
gardeners on growing herbs in the local climate. The $35 fee includes lunch Saturday 
and entry to the seven speakers; a small additional fee may be charged for the three 
make-and-takc sessions (but their participants will have something to take home, 
organizers promise). Space is limited to 330 and reservations are required* 



Russell's Horse Mint: pioneers made tea from its leaves and relieved the Sting of wounds 
with oil made from the plants. 



The grounds of the Tulsa Garden Center * 


Herbs and More 

P lant sales sponsored by civic garden 
clubs are filled with horticultural 
treasure — and not only because the 
members show off with their best plants. 
Since the plants offered for sale are dug 
up from local gardens, they have already 
been tested in the Oklahoma climate* 

The Tulsa Garden Center Plant Sale 
April 14th and 1 5th will fill not only the 
ballroom of the Center mansion with 
donated perennials* shrubs, bulbs, 
rosebushes* herbs, and other plants, but 
plants purchased from commercial 
growers will be sold outside in a huge 
tent. Plan to stay awhile; food booths and 
talks by master gardeners are planned, 
and the T ulsa Rose Garden and 
Woodward Park are nearby* The Tulsa 
Garden Center is at 2435 S* Peoria 
Avenue* (918) 746-5125. 

Members of the Men's Garden Club in 
Enid {many of them women) bring their 
best plants to the club's annual Spring 
Plant Sale. In addition to standard 
perennials and shrubs, the sale usually 
offers a wide selection of tomato plants. 
The sale is 9 a*m. to early afternoon April 
16 at the Hoover Building at the Garfield 
County Fairgrounds. (405) 234-8050* 
Garden dubs and societies who meet 
at the Will Rogers Garden Center at Will 
Rogers Park in Oklahoma City sell iris 
bulbs, daylilies, chrysanthemums and 
other plants throughout the year, but on 
April 8, they all go in together for the 
Oklahoma Spring Plant Sale, with shrubs, 
bulbs, herbs, perennials, and other plants 
donated by Oklahoma City gardeners for 
sale. On June 1 0, the clubs collaborate on 
Summer Festival in the Park, with booths 
sponsored by the various dubs and classes 
by master gardeners. The gardens at Will 
Rogers Park will be at their peak. (405 ) 
943-0827* — BP 
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SALUTING 
SMALLTOWN, USA 






APRIL 7-9 


It is hard as heck to take a walk in 
Cordell (pop. 2,942) in western 
Oklahoma, says resident Devery 
Youngblood. ‘‘Someone is always 
trying to pick you up and give you a 
ride.” 

That, and the fact that if his 
children get into trouble, he knows all 
about it before they gel home, arc two 
reasons why Youngblood, a native 
Oklahoman, left a job in Denver to 
return to rural Oklahoma. “A lot of 
people (including ourselves) tend to 
think of us as small hick towns,” he 
says, “but the life we have out here is 
pretty doggone good.” 

To celebrate that fact, Youngblood, 
manager of the local Main Street 
program, and his neighbors have 
planned the three-day Rural America 
Celebration. Pastoral pleasures will 
include the World Championship hay- 
hauling competition (“bucking bales” 
in the local lexicon), a tractor 
maneuvering contest, a chuckwagon 
dinner and cowboy poetry reading, 
and a box lunch after church on 
Sunday accompanied by a gospel sing 
in the city park pavilion. Most events 
will take place on the town square 
around the picture-book Washita 
County Courthouse, considered to be 
the model for Oklahoma’s capitol 
(their courthouse, you’ll notice, got its 
dome). Along with demonstrations of 
old-fashioned arts like broom-making, 
soapmaking, and horse-shoeing, 
organizers plan an “information 
superhighway show,” designed to 
show how technology makes it 
possible for employees to live in rural 
America and keep their big city jobs. 

Save for the computers, all events 
honor the timeless rituals of a small 
town. “This is a celebration of who we 
are,” says Youngblood. (405) 832- 
5888. — BP 


Cordell's Main Street landmark: the Washita County Courthouse . 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

APRIL 

1-16 Annual Oklahoma Indian Art Compe- 
tition, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)748-5316 

1-21 Seeds of Change, Cherokee Strip Mu- 
seum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 

1-23 Bi-Annual Photography Exhibit 8c 
Competition, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

1-30 Ann Sherman’s Hear the Light, Feel 
the Whispers, Int’l Photography Hall of 
Fame 8c Museum, Kirkpatrick Center, 


OKC, (405)424-4055 

1-30 Christina Pickard Paintings, OKC Art 
Museum, Fair Park, OKC, (405) 946- 
4477 

1- May 28 David Fitzgerald’s Oklahoma II, 
Int’l Photography Hall of Fame, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 

2- 30 Dan Kiacz New Works Exhibit, Fred 
Jones Jr. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 
325-3272 

2-May 28 American Arts 8c Crafts: Virtue in 
Design Exhibit, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

6-27 First Americans, First Oklahomans: 
Indian Peoples, Shortgrass Country Mu- 
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scum, Sayre, (405) 928-5739 

6- 30 Hall of Fame Exhibit, Greater South- 
west Historical Museum, Ardmore, (405) 
226-3857 

7 Gallery Talk, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-2751 

7- 30 Susa n G o et t Exh i !>i t , K i rkp at ri c k Cen - 
ter, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

9- July 9 Jean Buffet’s Banquet DeFHourloupe, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748- 
5316 

23-Dec. 31 From Blanket to Rug: Navajo 
Textiles from 1860 to 1980, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

23- Dec. 3 1 Plains Beadwork, Ph ilbrook M u - 
scum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

28-May 28 Artful Adornment, Firehouse 
Arts Center, Norman, (.405) 329-4523 

MAY 

1-31 Oriental Brushworks Exhibit, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

6- June 18 Oklahoma Visual Artists Coali- 
tion 1995 Painting Biennial, City Arts 
Center, OKC, (405) 951-0000 

6- July 4 Tibetan Portraits, Inf I Photogra- 
phy Hall of Fame 8c Museum, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 

27-Sept. 10 Scenes of the Dinosaurs, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-5545 


DRAMA 

APRIL 

1,2 Sleuth, Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, (405) 
521-1786 

l ,2 The Deeds of Finn Mac Cool Oklahoma 
Children’s Theatre, OKC, (405) 951-0000 

1 -8 Anybody For Murder ?, Southwest Play- 
house, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

1- 8 Lysistrata, Weizenhoffcr Theatre, OU, 
Norman, (405)325-4101 

1 -9 Twelve A ng ry Men , Th eat re Tulsa , Tu Isa , 
(918) 587-8402 

1 -22 Park Your Car in Harvard Yard , Car- 
p e n t c r Sq ua re Thea t re , OKC, (405) 232- 
6500 

2- 16 Pi ttn p Boys & Dinettes, 1 hea te r N o r ma n 
Co., Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 360- 
6230 

6-9 Greater Tuna , Little Theatre, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-6387 

10-18 Deathtrap, Little Theatre, Muskogee, 
(918) 683-5332 

14-29 Jack, Rupel J. Jones Theatre, OU, 
Norman, (405) 325-4101 

19- May 14 Stepping Out , Jewel Box Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 521-1786 

20- 23 The House of Trials, Burg Theatre, 
OCU, OKC, (405)521-5227 

2 1 -23 , 28- 3 0 Th e D ia ry of A n n e Fra n k, Co m - 
munity Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 
258-0077 

27-30, May 4-6 The Old Boy , Heller Theatre, 


Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

27-May 7 The Odd Couple, Town & Gown 
Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 372-9122 

MAY 

1 2-2 1 Bea u Jest , Theatre T ulsa, Tulsa, (918) 
587-8402 

1 2- J un e 3 Bea u Jes t, Carp e n t e r Sq u are Th e- 
atre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 


MUSIC & DANCE 

APRIL 

1 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 232-7575 
1 Philharmonic Pops, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

4 All American Boys Chorus, N5U, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2088 
7-9 A Midsummer Night's Dream , Tulsa Bal- 
let Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 
7-9 The Pajama Game, Oklahoma Opera & 
Music Theater Company, OCU, OKC, 
(405)521-5315 

1 5 Jay McShann, Civic Center Little Theatre, 
OKC, (405)943-1441 

20-22 NSU Revue Dinner Theatre, NSU, 
Tahlcquah, (918) 458-2088 
21 Great Co m pose rs, Tu Isa P h i l h arm o n ic , 
Holland Hall, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
29 Collin Raye Concert, Guymon, (405) 
338-3376 


MAY 

2 Community Concert with Irina 
ChukoYskey, Muskogee, (918) 687-7571 

5,6 Western Oklahoma Ballet Theatre 
Spring Gala, SWOSU Fine Arts Center, 
Clinton, (800) 327-5954 

6 Masterworks VII, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

7 The Symphony & the Sorcerer, Tulsa 
Youth Symphony, Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

13 Philharmonic Pops, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

14 Ozark Chamber Players, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

20 Prairie Dance Theatre in Concert, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-1314 


INDIAN EVENTS 

APRIL 

1 OU Po wwo w & Stomp Da n ce , LI o yd Noble 
Center, Norman, (405) 325-3163 

2 Pawnee Indian Boarding School Reunion, 
Pawnee Tribal Reserve, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2493 

8-30 Art Under the Oaks Exhibition & Sale, 


Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, 

Muskogee, (918) 

683-1701 

15-16 Outdoor 

Indian Market, Five 
Civilized Tribes 
Museum, 

Muskogee, (918) 

683-1701 

20-22 Grand 

Moccasin Festival, 

Bacon e College, 

Muskogee, (918) 

682-2586 

22 Heart Beat of the 
Earth: L3rii mining 
Circle, living Arts 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, 

(918)585-1234 

28 Keeper of the 
Plains Celebration, 

Enid, (405) 234- 
8456 

MAY 

1 9.2 1 Claremore State 
Powwow 8c Stomp 
Dance, Claremore, 

{918)341-2818 

20 Choctaw Nation 
Commemorative 
Trail of Tears 
Walk, Eagletown, 

(405)924-8280 

20.21 Kiowa 
Biackleggins 
Ceremony, Indian 
City Dance 
Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-3987 

26,27 Spavin aw Days 8c Powwow, Spavinaw, 
(918)589-2758 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

APRIL 

I- 7, May 27-29 Wild Horse Trail Ride, 
Donka’s Wiki Horse Trail Camp, Honobia, 
(918)755-4462 

6- 8 Lazy E Barrel Futurity, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

7- 9 Rural America Celebration, Cordell, 
(405) 832-5888 

II- 16 Centennial Horse Show* State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 557-9517 

18-21 Canton Lake Walleye Rodeo, Canton, 
(405)886-2216 

21,22 89er Days PRCA Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

21,22 Watonga Lions Rodeo, Fairgrounds, 
Watonga, (405) 623-4777 

22 Cowboy Poetry Gathering, Natl Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-225G 

22 Coyote Hills Ranch Day, Coyote Hills 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 

Java Dave's Gourmet Coffee House ( .omliirvinji ihe 
traditional style of gourmet coffee shops and ilwdegaricv 
of European bistros, Java Have's features more than 2(M3 
blends of co (Tee from around the world Our coffees have 
won the prestigious “Best of' award at the International 
Gourmet Show two years in a row. Daily Qkkthottutn> 
Oklahoma Gazette. Tub i People and t.Mwn Tffkd readers 
also have chosen Java Daw's coffee as the “Best.” Our 
select pure arabka bean coffee is available by the cup and 
by the pound at any Java Davids. J : or mail i»rdens call 
( 800 ) 725 - 7315 . 


PONG A CITY 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B Breakfast 
BR Brunch 
L Lunch 
D Dinner 
S Inexpensive 

(under $6/person ) 
$% Moderate 

(SS-S 12/ person) 


SSi Expensive 

(over Sl2/pcrson) 
At American Express 
(IB Carte Blanche 
DC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Visa 
DS Discover 


This is a list of pa id ad vert ise me n ts by the res tau ra nt s. 
Hot editorial reviews by Qk/u/umm Today „ To adver- 
tise your restaurant, call 800/777-1793. 


EASTERN 


EUPAULA 


Derricks 120 S. Third Si., 405/765-5699. Located in the 
Rose Stone Inn. Derricks features elegant country dining, 
and updated pioneer and immigrant cooking lor modern 
lifestyles. Specialties include made-fresh salads, country 
ham and brisket, fresh water seafood, Scandinavian 
pastries, Roman pasta, gourmet sandwiches, and 
Oklahoma barbecue and steaks. The lunch bullet, 
renowned for ns fast healthy cuisine, has become a 
popular downlt i wn withering Spot for LunchcxTiisand 
working lunches. Otter ingand conference rcxims available 
for groups of six to sixty. Elegant dining at a not -so- 
deganl price, Su-Sa 6 a.m,-2 pm with dinner by special 
reservation only. Casual dress. ILL S/S S AE/V/MC/DS/ 
DC/CB 


STILLWATER 

The Hideaway 230 Knoblock on Campus Comer, 
405/372-4777 , 800/593-4777. An Oklahoma tradition 
since 1957. What started as Stillwater's first pi/ya 
restaurant has now grown into a legend with three 
regional locations, The Hideaway offers dtne-in, pick up, 
and delivery' services. Su-Th 1 1 a.m.-lO p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m. 
1 1 p m. LD S AE/DC/1XS/MC/V 


Outlaws Barbecue 1/4 mile east of 69 I Eghway on 
Texan na Road, 918/689-540 1 . Some of the best 
barbecue around. We sjiccEaliw In succulent ribs and 
brisket, charbmilcd hamburgers and chicken breasts, 
catfish, hand -cut Black Angus ribeyes, and the coldest 
beer on the lake, Su-Th 1 1 a,m,-U) p.m, F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 
1 1 p.m. L.D S/55 AE/DQMC/V/DS 


TULSA 

Avalon Slcakhouse 6304 S. 57 West Ave., 

9 1 5/446' 9y 1 7. Steaks have been our specialty since 
] %5. Sizzling and succulent steaks are grilled before 
your eyes. Our menu also includes seafood, lobster 
tails, pork a nd chicken . On r at m< > sphere is casual 
with a casual dress code. We are a niche in time, a 
Tulsa tradition at its best, W-F 11:30 a.m - 2:30 p.m, 
T-Th 5- lff.40 p,rn, I 5a 3 p.m.- 1 2:30 a.m, U 3 $$/$$$ 
AE/DDDS/MC/V 

la mil's 2833 L 5 1 st, 918/742-9097. Established in 
1945, we feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, large 
lobster tails and Lcba nese hors d \ »eu vres. I )ress is 
casual. 5u-Sa 5 p.m.- 1 2:1 5 a m. D SS AE/CB/DC/ 
DS/MG/V 

Java leave's Gourmet Coffee House* Combining the 
traditional style of gourmet coffee shops and the 
elegance of European bistros. Java Dave’s features 
more than 200 blends of coffee from around the world. 
Our coffees have won the prestigious “Best of award 
at the international Gourmet Show two years in a raw. 
ptuiyOkkihortMti, Oklahoma Gazette, Tubt Peopkand 
Urban Tubt Traders also have chosen Java Dave’s 
coffee as the Tkst." Our select pure arabica bean coffee 
Is available by the cup and by the pound at any lava 
Dave’s, For mail orders call (800) 725-7315. 


WESTERN 


ALT US 

Vid's It's About Time Restaurant and Bub 8(H) N, Main. 
405/482-4580. A 'Back to the future 1 * experience, with 
decor consisting of marvelous antiques and twentieth- 
century memorabilia. Like the eclectic decor, the menu 
offers a variety of selections including steak, barbecue^ 
salmon, halibut and Mexican, t ireat appetizers! Featured 
oji “Discover Oklahoma," it’s truly a down- home 
experience and a trip worth taking, M-'lti 1 1 O.m.- 10 p.m, 
E 5a 1 1 a m. 1 1 p.m, UD S/SS AE/CB/D0DS/MC/V 


ERICK 

Cal's Country Conking 1-40 exit 7, 405/526-3239. Cal's 
has had the same chefs since I '-■Mo, Third- generation 
Rogers family diets now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time country' cooking including 
homemade- from -scratch bread, cinnamon rolls, pies, 
cakes, real country breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad ba r, Su-Sa 6 a.m. -9 pan. B,L,D 
5 No credit cards accepted. 


MEERS 

Hie Meets Store 1 lighway 1 15, 1 mile north of 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 405/429-805 L 
Historic 1 90 1 general store turned restaurant, famed for 
the “Meersburgcrf a half pound of freshly ground 
l.tmghom beef cm a sewn -inch bun. Also fresh-cut fries, 
homemade pies and ice cream, all served in a rustic setting 
in the heart of the Wichita Mountains, M-F 8a.m,-9pjn. 
Ni-Su 7 a,m.-9 p.m, B,LD $ No credit cards accepted. 


Ranch, Cheyenne, (405) 497-393! 

22,23 MoVBetta Invitational Roping, City 
Park Rodeo Arena, Apache, (405) 588- 
9222 

28-30 Roy Duvall Steer Wrestling Jackpot, 

Checotah, (918)473-2070 

MAY 

4-6 Western Days Stampede Rodeo, Jim 
Thorpe Park, Yale, (918) 387-2730 

4-7 Pioneer Days Rodeo, Guyrnon, (405) 
338-3376 

13 Ben Johnson Pro Celebrity, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, ( 800) 234-3393 

13 Bull Stampede, Will Rogers Arena, 
Claremore, (918) 341-2818 

1 3 Seco n d A n n u a I Co wb oy Gathering, C oy- 
ote Hills Ranch, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3931 

25-27 4-Way Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, Pryor, 
(918) 825-0681 

26,27 Black Kettle Roundup Club Memorial 
Rod eo» C hey cn nc, ( 405 } 497-3318 

26,27 Last Frontier Days Rodeo, Rodeo 
Arena, Poteau, (918) 647-9178 

26.27 OCA Range Roundup, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

27 Oklahoma Championship Chuck wagon 
Ra ces, Cl a rk Ra n c h , I d a be! , ( 405 ) 286 - 707 6 

27.28 Boley Rodeo 8; Barbecue Festival, 
Bo ley, (918) 667-3341 

27-29 Cowboy Chuck wagon Gathering, Nat l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC (405) 478- 
2250 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

APRIL 

1 Dogwood Days, Id abet, (405) 286-3305 

1,2 Turner Fails Spring Arts 8^ (’rafts Festi- 
val, Turner Falls Park, Davis, (405) 369- 
2783 

7-9 Medieval Fair, Brandt Park, Norman, 
(405) 321-7227 

7- 9 Rural America Celebration, Cordell, 

(405) 832-5888 

8 Indian Territory Festival, Roland School, 
Roland, (918)427-3255 

8- 23 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, 
Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 

14- 16 Rattlesnake Festival, Apache, (405) 
588-2880 

15- 22 Cimarron Territory Celebration & 
Cow Chip Throw, Beaver, (405) 625-4726 

18-22 89cr Celebration, Guthrie, (800) 299- 
1889 

20-22 89er Celebration, Lexington, (405) 
527-6315 

22 Crystal Festival, Cherokee, (405) 596- 
3053 

22 89er Pioneer Day, Canadian County' His- 
torical Museum, El Reno, (405) 262-5121 

22 An Herbal Affair & Festival, Sand Springs, 
(918) 245-8751 

22 Run for the Arts Festival, Stillwater, 
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Virt nous Design: 1912-1916 $ ideboa rd by G u sta v Sti ckley , 


EXHIBITING STYLE 

APRIL 2-MAY 28 

Martha Stewart rhapsodizes over it, and Barbra Streisand collects it* Now 
Oklahoma visitors can see some of the best examples of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement that occurred from 1890-1920, that has inspired the hottest decorating 
trend of the Nineties during the Philbrook Museum of Art's exhibition, American 
Arts and Crafts: Virtue in Design, The hundred-piece exhibit includes Stickley 
chairs, Van Briggle and Rookwood art pottery, and Frank Lloyd Wright armchairs, 
along with ceramics, metalwork, leaded glass, and a silver lea set by Louis Tiffany. 
The national tour is organized by the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Slide shows, pottery demonstrations, and lectures are scheduled at the Philbrook 
Museum of Art. The museum is located a block east of Peoria at 27th Place in 
Tulsa, (918) 749-7941. —BP 


(405) 747-8084 
22 Spring 
Blossom Arts Sc 
Crafts Show, 
Taliliina, (918) 
567-3434 
25-30 Festival of 
the Arts, Myriad 
Gardens, OKC, 
(405) 236-1426 
29 Wanda 
Jackson Music 
Festival, Maud, 
(405)374-2717 
29,30 Rendezvous, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

29,30 Springfest, Great Plains Coliseum, 
Lawton, (405) 536-1079 

MAY 

5.6 Rose Rock Festival, Noble, (405) 872- 
5535 

5-7 Arts for All Festival, Shepler Park, 
Lawton, (405) 248-5384 
6 Cen t ra I O kl a h o ma A ncesto r F a i r, G u t h ri t\ 

(405)330-1628 

6 C e n t ra 1 O kl a h o ma lie rb F est , K i rkpat r i ck 
Center, OKC, (405) 524-1000 
6 Kolache Festival, City Park, Prague, (405) 
567-2616 

6 On ion -Fried Burger Day Festival, HI Reno, 
(405) 262-8888 

6 Wild women Wild flower 8c Herb Festival, 
Eufeula, (918) 689-5481 

6.7 Iris Festival, Ponca City, (405) 763-8082 

7 Inti Food Fair, Ketchum, (918) 782-2986 
13 Art in the Park, McLain Rogers Park, 

Clinton, (800) 759-1397 
13 Herb Festival, Santa Fe Train Depot, 
Norman, (405)364-6143 
13 Oklahoma Polish Festival, Harrah, (405) 
454-2190 

13 Strawberry Festival, Stilwell, (918) 696- 
7845 

13,14 Old West KidsFcst, Read Ranch, 
Chandler, (405) 258-2999 
18-20 Black Gold Days 8c Bluegrass Festival, 
Black Gold Park, Glenpool, (918) 322- 
3505 

1 8- 2 1 Mayfest, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 583-2617 

19- 21 Wild flower Festival, Quartz Moun- 
tain State Park, Lone Wolf, (405) 563-2424 

20 AdaFest, Ada, (405) 436-3032 
27-29 Arts & Crafts Festival, Cherokee 
Square, Tahlcquah, (918) 456-3742 
27-29 Italian Festival, McAlestcr, (918) 423- 
2550 

27-29 Paseo Art Festival, OKC, (405) 525-2688 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

APRIL 

1-30 Trout Derby, Black Mesa State Park, 
Kenton, (405)426-2222 


1-30 Watchable Wildlife Weekends, State- 
wide, (405) 521-4616 

8 Ardmoredillo Chili Cookoff, Ardmore, 
(405) 226-6246 

8 Heart of Oklahoma Bass Tournament, 
City Lake, Purcell, (405) 527-3093 

14,15 Spring Plant Sale, Myriad Botanical 
Gardens, OKC, (405) 297-3995 

15 Annual Deer Drive, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, (918)772-2108 

15 Blast From the Past Car Show, Durant, 
(405) 434-5915 

1 6 Co wb o y Eas ! e r B r ea kf a s t , Paw nee Bill 
Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

17-23 Great American West Celebration, 
Norman, (405) 366-8095 

21 Chisholm T rail Barbecue, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

21-23 Big 8 Men’s 8c Women’s Tennis 
Championships* Will Rogers Tennis Cen- 
ter, OKC, (405) 236-5000 

22 Katy Depot’s Hobo Dinner, Katy Depot, 
Checotah, (918) 473-2070 

22,23 Tulsa Garden Club Tour & Show, T ulsa 


Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

27- 29 Pioneer Days Celebration, Okemah, 
(918)623-2440 

28- 30 Pioneer Days, Thomas, (405) 661-3685 
28-30 Rattlesnake Derby, Mangum, (405) 

782-2444 

29 Hobo Day, Jenks-Sunbelt Train Museum, 
jenks, (918) 298-7246 

29 Old Freedom Day, Freedom, (405) 621- 
3276 


MAY 

4- 7 Pioneer Days, Guymon, (405) 338-3376 

5- 7 Oklahoma Steam Threshing & Gas En- 
gine Show, Pawnee, (405) 364-1503 

6 Bass Tournament, Lake Vincent, Arnett, 
(405) 885-7667 

7,12,13 Okla Hoe Down, Joe B. Barnes Re- 
gional Park, Midwest City, (405) 739-1290 

12 Armed Forces Day Parade, Lawton, (405) 
355-3541 

13 Bedlam Day, Nowata, (918) 273-2301 

13,14 Spring Flower Show, Tulsa Garden 


1,2 

REMINGTON 

1,2 

SLUE RIBBON 

5-9 

REMINGTON 

6-9 

BLUE RIBBON 

12-16 

REMINGTON 

13-16 

BLUE RIBBON 

19-23 

REMINGTON 

20-23 

BLUE RIBBON 

26*30 

REMINGTON 

27-30 

BLUE RIBBON 

MAY 

3-7 

REMINGTON 

4*7 

BLUE RIBBON 

11-14 

BLUE RIBBON 

18-21 

BLUE RIBBON 

19-21 

REMINGTON 

25-29 

BLUE RIBBON 

26-29 

REMINGTON 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BHD & BREAKFAST 
Romantic hide-away, luxurious Victorian 
bed & breakfast* Edmond, Oklahoma, 

I -800 -299 -6347. 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
Detached apartment — full breakfast. 
Contact Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309. 

GRAHAM -CARROLL HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 

Luxurious accommodations with Jacuzzi 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorian home. Corporate rates available* 
Muskogee, Okla. (918) 683-0100. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn -of- the -century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 


GIFTS 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAGS 
Outdoor Flag, 3' x 5', 100% nylon, $37.50. 
Miniature Desk Flag, 4" x6", anco-dyed in 
brilliant colors, with black base, $2*95, Call 
1-800-777-1793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1993, $29.95 plus shipping and tax. 

To order call (800)777- 1 793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Oklahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
cases made of reinforced cardboard with a 
handsome matte cover and Oklahoma 
Todays logo gold-stamped on the spine. 
Holds 12 issues, $1 1 including shipping and 
handling. Call I -800-777-1793, ext. 74. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahoma's night 
sky. Oklahoma City Astronomy Club. 
(405)424-5545. 


OKLAHOMA 

IOLW 

CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521-2496 / (800) 777-1793 
Fax: 1405)521-3992 


CALENDAR 


Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

18- 21 Big Eight Baseball Championships, 
All-Sports Stadium, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 236-5000 

19- 21 Cruisin’ Bricktown, Downtown, 
OKC, (405) 329-6864 

20 Arts on the Square & Antique St Classic 
Car Show, Hobart, (405) 726-2553 

20 Bartlett Regatta, Arrowhead Yacht & 
Club, Ketcbum, (918) 584-8607 

22- 27 NAIA Men’s & Women’s Natl Tennis 
Champs, Tulsa, (918) 494-8828 

23- 26 NAIA Men’s Nat’l Golf Champion- 
ships, Tulsa, (918) 494-8828 

24 Celebration of Tradition, OKC, (405) 
235-9223 

26,27 Ye’ OP Sow & Sow’s Quilt Show, 
Arnett, (405) 885-7242 

27 Bigheart Days, Rarnsdall, (918) 847-2221 

27- 29 O klahoma Cha m p io nsh i p Ch uckwago n 

Races, Clark Ranch, Idabel, ( 405) 286-7076 

27-29 Scissorcut Show & Sale, Disney, (918) 
435-8080 

28 Pacific Islanders Kanikapili, Elmer Tho- 
mas Park, Lawton, (405) 357-6322 

30-)une 3 101 Classic Bowl VII, Boomer Sta- 
dium, Woodward, (800) 299-4101 

31 Memorial Day Ceremony, 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

APRIL 

1 Stars Over the Wichitas Hike, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
429-3222 

8 M ACC Mounted Patrol Spring Trail Ride, 
Stringtown, (405) 346-7301 
8 Temple Dam Ride, Temple School, 
Temple, (405)342-6691 
8 Whirlwind 5K Run/Walk. Tishomingo, 
(405) 371-2371, ext. 207 
8,9 Jaycees Classic Bike Race, Frederick, 
(405) 335-2126 

8 ,9 9t h A n n ual M ed i c i ne Pa rk Walk, M ed i - 
cine Park, Lawton, (405) 353-3501 
13 Run for the Azaleas, Honor Heights Park, 
Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 
15 Runner’s World "'Kids, 1 Did It Run,” 
Pawnee, (918)762-2108 
22 Run for the Arts, Stillwater, (405) 747- 
8084 

22,23,29 In Search of Waterfalls Hike, 
Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge, 
Lawton, (405) 429-3222 
29 Walk America, Enid, (405) 242-4631 


MAY 

7 T-Town Trek Bicycle Tour, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2001 

7,13,20,21 Wild flower Walk, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
429-3222 

12-14 Hogs Talimena Run, Tallmena State 


Park, Talihina, 
(918)567-3434 
1 3 Red River Bike 
Rally, Ardmore, 
(405)223-7765 
13 South Canadian 
Annual Bike 
Tour, Newcastle, 

(405) 387-3232 
20 Buffalo 

Stampede 5K & 

Fun Run, 

Buffalo, (405) 
735-2566 

20 Mercy/FCA 
Sunup Ride & 
Sundown Run, 

OKC, (405) 752-8828 


SOCCER 

TULSA ROUGHNECKS 

APRIL 

15 

TX LIGHTNING 

22 

SAN ANTONIO 

28 

WICHITA 

25 

DALLAS/FT WOR1 

MAY 


5 

OKC 

6 

NEW ORLEANS 

19 

PUERTO RICO 

27 

AU5TIN 

OKC SLICKERS 
APRIL 

15 

WICHITA 

29 

DALLAS/FT WORT 

MAY 


14 

SAN ANTONIO 

20 

ARKANSAS 

26 

AUSTIN 

28 

WICHITA 


2 7 Road m n ner M arat hon , Gage, (405) 923 - 

7727 

27 l our de Mccrs, Meers, (405) 429-9547 


LIVING HISTORY 

APRIL 

1,2 Fur Trade Era Rendezvous, Fort Washita 
Historic Site, Durant, (405) 924-6502 
6,7 Mexican War Encampment, Fort 
Washita Military Park, Durant, (405) 924- 
6502 


MAY 

6,7 Spring Encampment at Red River Trad- 
ing Post, Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

13 Mountain Man Living History, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

13,14 Mexican War Encampment, Fort 
Washita Military Park, Durant, (405) 924- 
6502 

20 Armed Forces Day Military Time Line, 
Military Park, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
3355 

27,28 Fort Sill Heritage Fair, Rucker Park, 
Lawton, (405)442-5123 


Dates and times can change without 
notice; please confirm before attending any 
event. The calendar is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To be 
considered, please mail a concise notice of the 
event (a separate page for each event) that 
includes date , time, place , address, and a 
con ta ct t eleph one man her. No t ices n 1 1 ist 
arrive at Oklahoma Today three calendar 
months prior to publication (i.e. August - 
September events are due May J ). Send to 
Entertainment Calendar Oklahoma Today, 
P.O, Box 53384, Oklahoma City , OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 52 03992 . 

Questions? Call (405) 521-2496; we 
cannot, however , take calendar listings over 
the telephone. 
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In the year 2400, 
everyone in the US. 

will have tl 



In Oklahoma, 
you can get it 


• Public Service 


Company of Oklahoma has 
some of the lowest energy 
costs in the nation. With 
services that help you save 
more, like Real Time Pricing. 

With RTP, large users of 
electricity pay the actual cost 
of delivering electricity at 
specific times of the day. 

The result? Huge 
savings. Just by scheduling operations 
during low-cost hours. 

Real Time Pricing. It’s just one of the 
bottom-line benefits of doing business in 
a state that’s ahead of its time. 

To find out more, simply call. 

PS9 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 

A Central and South West Company 

1 - 800 - 776-5401 




H OW TO SAY “SAVINGS” 
IN SIGN LANGUAGE. 



Jf you’re in the market for a 
new home, you should know 
about the home 
energy program 
that really speaks 
to your budget. 

It's the Gas Advantage 
Program from Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, 

When you find the Gas 
Advantage sign, you 1 11 know 
the house lias optimal 
insulation and energy-efficient 
features and equipment 
throughout which work 


together to give you the 
lowest possible energy bills. 
Natural gas, the fuel more 
Oklahomans request, is used 
for heating and 
water heating in all Gas 
Advantage Homes. Gas not 
only keeps you warm and cozy 
through the winter, it keeps 
your utility bills lower all year. 
Gas Advantage means there are 
outlets throughout the home 
for gas appliances, so you have 
the option to use economical 
natural gas for clothes drying. 


cooking, outdoor grilling and 
lighting your fireplace. 

Later, if you choose to sell, 
the energy-saving features 
will help bring a higher resale 
price - and a higher profit. 

So be on the lookout for 
the Gas Advantage Sign, 

For comfort, efficiency and 
optimal savings, it's the only 
sign you need to know. 

Oklahoma 
= =■ Natural 
^ Gas 



PURE 


O K E A 


H O M A 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS CQMPAhfV MX RIGHTS RESERVED 



